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UR competition of designs for a three-thousand-dollar house, 
which closed last Saturday, proves to have been a remarka- 
bly successful one, and a very large number of drawings, 
with the accompanying specifications, bills of quantities and es- 
timates, in due order, have been received. Among so many, it 
is only fair to presume that a considerable portion will possess 
features of interest to our readers, and we shall reserve a much 
larger space in our issues of the next few weeks for the publi- 
cation of the best designs and specifications than we have hith- 
erto ventured to devote to these competitions, trusting that the 
general importance of the subject, as well as the unusual merit 
of many of the drawings, will serve to excuse any temporary 
monotony in the character of our illustrations. The award of 
the prizes will be made in due time by the jury already an- 
nounced, but we shall not wait for that before selecting for pub- 
lication such designs as may seem to us suitable. 


ie providing with such liberal hand for the pleasure of those 
who take an interest in the subject of small houses, we wish 

to remind our readers, in fairness to the authors of the plans 
presented in our illustrations, that the interest which they ex- 
cite ought not to go so far as to lead any one to appropriate 
any to his own uses without due recognition of the rights of 
those to whose skill they owe their attraction. For the greater 
benefit of the young men who compete for our prizes, as well 
as of the larger number who study with eagerness the work of 
their more energetic fellows, we required in the present com- 
petition a very complete set of drawings and documents, with 
the idea of directing the attention of the less experienced con- 
testants particularly to these necessary, though unattractive 
details of practice, and we should be very sorry if the conse- 
quent completeness of the designs should tempt any one to bor- 
row them for execution without asking leave. If, as we imag- 
ine will be the case in more than one instance, persons desiring 
to build should find ‘among the plans some which just fulfil 
their wishes, we can, upon request, put them at once in com- 
munication with the authors, and predict that any corrrespond- 
= so opened will prove u source of mutual satisfaction and 
profit. 





J HE sculptor, Clark Mills, who has enjoyed a reputation 
second in its way to none among the profession in America, 
died recently in Washington, where most of his later life 

has been spent. The history of his career is a singular one, and 

although hardly that of a great artist, at least gives a high 
idea of his courage and ambition. He was born in the interior 
of New York State in 1815, and losing both his parents while 
very young was taken in charge by relatives and apprenticed 
to a mill-wright. He soon forsook this trade for that of a plas- 
terer, which he practised for several years, mostly at the South, 
first in New Orleans, and then in Charleston. Like many 
workmen who have risen to distinction in other professions, he 
devoted his leisure time to unassisted study of sculpture, mod- 
elling for himself such things as he fancied. Such study is apt 
to engender an inordinate vanity in the student, too ignorant 





to understand the superiority of the work of better-trained men, 
and Mills seems to have had something of it, for without 
other preparation than his own aimless essays, he undertook 
to execute a bust of John C. Calhoun in marble. His first at- 
tempt only excited laughter, but, more determined and perse- 
vering than most men, he made another, which was considered 
sufficiently good to be purchased for the city of Charleston, 
the sculptor being also rewarded with a medal for his success. 
After this he found steady employment in modelling portraits 
of local celebrities, and gaining many friends, a subscription 
was raised to send him to Europe for study. On his way to 
embark, he spent a few days in Washington, visiting the mu- 
seums and public buildings, and while there was asked to make 
a design for an equestrian statue of General Jackson, which it 
was proposed to erect in Lafayette Square. Mills had never 
seen an equestrian statue, but, like a true American, convinced 
that he could make one if he only tried, he abandoned his voy- 
age, and returning to Charleston set himself at work upon his 
model, which was submitted at the appointed time, and im- 
mediately adopted and carried into execution. The statue as 
erected is familiar to every school-boy from the pictures of it 
which adorn his geographies and histories, and although it has 
a certain grotesque air, the whole figure, weighing fifteen tons, 
being balanced on the hind feet of the horse by an ingenious 
disposition of the forelegs and tail, is by no means the worst 
statue in Washington. Soon after this he was commissioned 
to carry out a design for a still more important work, the eques- 
trian statue of Washington, in the so-called Washington Circle, 
far out on Pennsylvania Avenue. This, while an animated 
and interesting design, is much more refined than the Jackson 
figure, and forms one of the most agreeable objects in a city 
not renowned for its artistic triumphs. Mills’s last important 
work was the execution, from Crawford’s model, of the great 
statue of Liberty on the top of the Capitol. How much of the 
design is Crawford’s, and how much Mills’s, it might not be 
easy to say, but as completed, the figure meets with very con- 
siderable success the requirements of its trying position. 





ARTICULARS of the burning of the Newhall House at 
Milwaukee, in which nearly a hundred persons lost their 
lives, serve only*to confirm the popular impression as to the 

unfitness of the building for the uses to which it was put. 
With even the greatest anxiety to avoid unjust condemnation 
of a construction which may have been no worse than many 
others, the simple fact remains, that a hotel six stories high, 
which is completely destroyed in forty-five minutes from the 
first breaking out of the fire, never can have been fit for occupancy 
as a public-house. We know that scores of seaside and coun- 
try hotels are in a condition even worse, if possible, but these 
are beyond the pale of building-laws, and persons who choose 
to stay in them know that they do so at the risk of their lives. 
City public-houses, on the contrary, are assumed to be subject to 
some sort of supervision, and it is quite time that this belief 
should be justified. 





fire in Providence, at which several persons lost their lives, 

has concluded its long and faithful inquiry, completing its 
labors by a few wise recommendations for legislative and mu- 
nicipal action, which we trust will becomplied with before their 
occasion is forgotten. One of the first of these advises that the 
use of naphtha stoves should be totally prohibited, and that 
stringent regulations should be enforced in regard to the stor- 
age and use of the light hydrocarbons. Another, the best of all, 
points out the necessity for placing the inspection of buildings 
in the hands of some person unencumbered with other duties, 
and absolutely free to enforce to the letter the provisions of the 
law in regard to building and the maintenance of fire-escapes. 
It is much to be hoped that the warning will be heard, and that 
the city and State may be provided henceforth, not only with 
judicious and explicit laws, which are easily obtained, but with 
what no city has yet secured, a thorough and efficient mode of 


executing them. 

‘ 

suggestion which is worth considering, although the prin- 
ciples which it involves are far from being such as should 

govern the construction of new buildings. Observing, as every 


yf HE coroner’s jury which investigated the Calender-Street 





CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Tribune makes a 
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one has, that the elevator-shafts in manufacturing or mercan- 
tile buildings serve in conflagrations to carry the fire rapidly 
through the building, he asks why the natural tendency of the 
smoke and heated air to seek the elevator-shaft might not be 
utilized by extending the shaft as a fire-proof chimney through 
the roof, with a glass skylight over it, or some other device 
which will open automatically in case of fire, thus creating a 
powerful exhaust current which will retain the flames in the 
shaft instead of allowing them to burst out at every story, as 
they do where there is no vent at the top. Such an arrange- 
ment as this would have the further advantage of establishing 
a definite course for a fire originating anywhere in the building, 
which would enable the firemen to follow and extinguish it 
with far greater certainty than in buildings where the opening 
of a window or some other trifling circumstance may draw the 
course of a conflagration, hidden by its own smoke, in various 
directions about the different stories. Of course, the best way 
of all would be to have the elevator-shaft securely closed, so 
that fire could not reach it from any room, still less ascend 
through it to rooms above, and if such construction were joined 
to simple and solid floors and ceilings it would be possible to 
retain an incipient fire within the story in which it originated 
long enough to admit of extinguishing it there; but it will be 
years before such planning becomes general, and any palliative 
for the present bad habits of construction is to be welcomed. 
A who have formed a company for the purpose of construct- 
ing an underground roadway under the City Hall Park, 
from the west side of Broadway, near Murray Street, to the 
east side of Park Row, near the passage-way leading to the 
Brooklyn bridge. No vehicles are to pass through this subter- 
ranean avenue, but it is to be used entirely for the convenience 
of foot-passengers who may desire to cross the Park without 
running the gauntlet among the carriages and omnibuses of 
Broadway, and the street-cars of Park Row. The use of it is 
to be given to the public free of charge, but the company proposes 
to reimburse itself by constructing and renting stores on each 
side of the passage, lighted by means of a roof of iron and 
glass. The whole cost of construction is estimated at five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. There may be some question whether 
such an arcade will not interfere with the tunnel railways, one 
of which is laid out through Broadway and the other through 
Park Row, but it is probable that the latter are far enough be- 
low the surface to pass altogether beneath the arcade. 
7 
Hi monuments upon the battle-fields of the Revolution, which 
authorizes an appropriation from the Treasury of five 
thousand dollars towards the cost of a monument on any of these 
battle-fields, provided the people of the locality shall have al- 
ready contributed five thousand dollars for the same purpose. 
If the bill is passed, there can be no doubt that its provisions 
will be taken advantage of to provide suitable memorials upon 
nearly every one of these historic spots, and it is much to be 
desired that they may be as artistic in form as they will be hon- 
orable in their associations. Within a year or two there have 
been signs that in such matters this country is about to emanci- 
pate itself from the conventional models, and no better oppor- 
tunity could be found than an extensive national movement of 
this kind for the development of a truly interesting form of art. 
} was passed by the City Government some weeks ago, but 
inadvertently repealed soon after in connection with 
another matter, so that the various items of the bill have come 
again under discussion, but will undoubtedly be reénacted 
about in their present shape. It is a little singular, considering 
the common complaint of the carelessness of architects in re- 
gard to such details, that from the first the architects of the 
city have interested themselves in the proposed regulations, 
and a committee of them has acted with the committee chosen 
by the plumbers in revising the text of the bill for submission 
to the City Government. ~The rules, although less detailed 
than those adopted in New York, are stringent as far as they 
go, and if well euforced will do much to restore the reputation 
of a city which is known as containing some of the worst, as 


well as the best plumbing-work in the country. It is impor- 
tant in drawing up such laws not to depart much from the 





NOVEL scheme is proposed by some persons in New York, 





BILL is now before Congress providing for the erection of 





HE ordinance for the registration of plumbers in Boston 








accepted practice of the best workmen, and the authors both 
of the New York and Boston codes have wisely kept this fact 
in mind; but we cannot help hoping that in the next city 
which adopts a plumbing law the use of double-thick soil-pipe 
will be made obligatory under all circumstances. In view of 
the results obtained by Colonel Waring and Mr. Gerhard, with 
the hydrostatic test, which show that it is next to impossible to 
make a tight caulked joint in single-thick pipe, the necessity 
for employing pipe strong enough to resist the strain of proper 
caulking without splitting the hubs is too obvious to require 
comment; but even architects, and sti)l more plumbers, shrink 
from the greatly increased expense of double-thick piping, and 
until some community shall show nerve enough to make its use 
imperative, such house-owners as are not under the care of 
pretty resolute architects or other professional advisers will 
content themselves with work which cannot possibly be 
durable. 





HE stockholders of the Keely Motor Company have now a 
prospect of seeing their money used for something besides 
the fast horses which their principal is said to have pur- 

chased with the funds in his hands. What has become of the 
original machine we do not know, but the locomotive which was 
to be built on the same principle is in the course of rapid construc- 
tion. According to the Commercial Advertiser, all the larger 
castings have already been delivered. The heaviest of these is 
the bed-plate, which measures twelve by six feet, and weighs 
forty-four hundred pounds. Next to the bed-plate are the two 
* pulley-blocks,” which weigh three thousand pounds each ; and 
the third heavy piece is the shaft, which is of steel, nine inches in 
diameter, and over ten feet in length. Just how a locomotive 
with a shaft ten feet long and two three-thousand-pound pulley- 
blocks is intended to work we confess ourselves unable to com- 
prehend, but the account goes on to say that “as there is no 
cylinder or connecting-rods set at different angles there will be 
no rocking such as exists on the present locomotive ;” and fur- 
ther, that “ this engine has no dead centres, no exhaust, no heat, 
no cinders, and as claimed by Mr. Keely, no expense for run- 
ning.” The last extraordinary and important circumstance 
seems to be explained by the assertion that “the movement is 
rotary.” As soon as the locomotive is completed, it is to be 
tried upon the Pennsylvania Railroad. 





HILADELPHIA seems to have carried away the palm, 
even from Jersey City, in the matter of foul drinking- 
water, to judge from the description of some recent occur- 

rences. For several weeks a taste more than ordinarily nau- 
seous has been detected in the Schuylkill water as supplied to 
the houses, and various theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for it, but none seemed just to suit the circumstances, 
and the citizens generally contented themselves with filtering 
out the insoluble components of the mixture, and drinking the 
rest. After a time, however, according to a correspondent of 
the Public Ledger, a boy of an investigating turn of mind 
seems to have taken it into his head to venture out on the ice 
which covered the river, for the purpose of making some ex- 
periments. The correspondent writes that this youth “ was 
seen to cut a hole in the ice with his pen-knife, and then to 
cover the hole with his finger for a short time. He then 
lighted a match, and removing his finger applied the match to 
the opening in the ice, when a bright flame about a foot high 
shot up and continued to burn for some time.” On receipt of 
this communication a reporter was sent from the Public Ledger 
office to repeat the experiment, but proved unable to obtain 
similar results. However, he found two boys who said that 
the evening before they had seen a young man on the ice, bor- 
ing holes and “ producing any quantity of bright flames a foot 
high,” and was forced to conclude that the water had lost a part 
of its spirituous quality before his visit. Not being able to set 
it on fire, he contented himself with tasting it and found it 
“offensive,” and “strongly impregnated with coal-oil,” ac- 
counting for this by the assertion that the water-company was 
drawing its supply from certain remote reservoirs, which re- 
ceived also the “refuse of coal-oil refineries.” On the whole, 
the water of the Passaic, with its compound flavor of petro- 
leum, carbolic acid, sewage and arsenic, must perhaps be 
acknowledged to possess still the higher bouquet, but for real 
strength the combustible Schuylkill water surpasses any which 
we ever knew to be used as a public supply. 
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KERWAN, 


N the centre of the Regency of Tunis, 
thirty-six miles from the sea, on a 
vast rolling plain, lies Kerwan, a city 

that has played an important part in the 
history of the civilized world, but since 
its glorious epoch has gradually fallen 
into decay and become almost forgot- 
ten. It was founded in the year A. H. 
50 [A. p. 672], by Caliph Okba ibn 
Nafi, who conquered the country and 
built the city as a military stronghold. 
By degrees it grew powerful, and sent 
out armies that conquered Spain, which 
it held for five and one-half centuries; 
conquered Malta, Sicily and Southern 
Italy; then it gradually declined, lost 
one by one itsconquered provinces, had 
several dynasties of caliphs, who held 
the country till A. H. 817 [A. p. 1439], 
a when by internal dissensions it had 
grown so weak that it tell an easy prey to the Bey of Tunis. 
Kerwan is generally known as-the Holy City of Africa by the 
Moslems, which title it has probably had only since the restoration 
of the Grand Mosque, A. u. 402 [A. D. 1024]. The universal tradi- 
tion that Kerwan has been a holy city from its foundation is en- 
tirely without proof. Jewish and Greek tombs have diligently been 
searched for by scientists to prove the contrary, but without success, 
and it has long been the centre of religious fanaticism and bigotry in 
North Africa. Before the French occupation it was inhabited by 
Mohammedans only. Pilgrimages were made hither by the Faithful, 
while Jews were not permitted to approach nearer than two miles 
from the city walls. The few foreigners that ever visited Kerwan 
entered the city under the special permission and protection of the 
Bey or prime minister. The mosques and sanctuaries being relig- 
iously closed to them, their stay was limited to a few days only. At 
present, however, since the entrance of the French, the doors have 
been thrown open to the light of the civilized world, showing some 
of the finest specimens of Moorish architecture existing. One of 
the principal features of Kerwan is the vast quantity of marble col- 
umns the city contains, which must amount to several thousands and 
are to be seen everywhere: to support the roofs of all structures of 
any size; on the corners of houses, to keep the brick from being 
knocked off; in courts; in olive-mills, to crush olives ; — no house is 
complete without them. They are to be seen to the greatest advan- 
tage in the Grand Mosque, which contains six hundred and eleven, 
which are the finest and largest of them all. The vicinity abounded 
in Roman ruins, of which scarcely a vestige remains. There are a 
great number of mosques in the city, of which only a few are worthy 
of inspection; the majority are simply prayer-rooms, having a door 
opening directly on the street; some have a small vestibule for ablu- 
tion before entering the mosque. ‘The prayer-rooms generally have 
arched ceilings supported by columns. These small mosques are 
usually open only at the prayers at and after sunset; few have mina- 
rets. The Grand Mosque is the principal monument of the city. 
It is situated in the north-west corner, on the highest point of 
ground in the city, and from the minaret a clear, uninterrupted view 
may be had in all directions. The enclosure of the mosque is a vast 
quadrangle, which may be divided into two parts, the prayer-room 
and court; this is surrounded by a high wall, which, with its massive 
buttresses, has somewhat the appearance of the walls of a city or 
fort from the exterior. There are eight doors for entrance, three on 
the north side, four on the south, and one on the east end. Midway 
in the wall of the west end is the solid and imposing minaret. The 
prayer-room occupies a little over a third of the entire space enclosed. 
The interior measures one hundred and twenty-five feet by two hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet long. It has a slightly inclined flat roof, sup- 
ported by one hundred and ninety-four columns. ‘The prayer-room, 
to facilitate description, may be divided into a central nave, with a 
dome at each end and eight aisles on each side; the nave being 
larger than the aisles, having larger columns, and not being crossed by 
arches. The columns of the aisles are set at regular distances from 
each other and support horse-shoe arches crossing at right angles. 

The columns of the nave are double; in the centre triple; and at each 

end, to support the domes, five are clumped together on each side. 

Above the columns is a row of arches on each side, above which is 

cut ornament in plaster, and the ceiling chandelier-pieces are of the 
same. ‘The prayer-chamber is separated from the court by seven- 
teen sets of doors. ‘Those at the ends of the aisles are double, made 
of painted wood, each of an original design: those at the end of the 
nave are quadruple, larger than those of the aisles, and are beauti- 
fully carved with delicate arabesques. The small door on the east 
end is the private entrance of the Bash Mufti, or high priest. It 
first opens on a small court, thence through a small passage having 
on each side a pair of fine old sculptured and perforated wooden 
doors, opening on a library and a closet for manuscripts. At the 
end of the passage is a small door, opening on the prayer-room, en- 
cased by three pieces of Roman frieze, with heavy ornament cut in 
bold relief; this opens on a small private prayer-room and is sepa- 
rated from the large prayer-room on three sides by a s¢ ulptured and 
perforated partition of wood about ten feet high, around the top of 
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which runs an inscription in ornamental Kufie, containing quota- 
tions from the Koran, exquisitely chiselled. The perforated part of 
the partition is a lattice-work of turned wood set close together; the 
whole of it is divided into panels, for the most part carved. At the 
east end of the nave, under the dome, is the niche of the Milreb, the 
surface of which is covered with perforated filigree work, very 
gaudily painted. Above the niche the wall is covered alternately 
with tiles and painted work in squares. The tiles are old Rhodian, 
and take a reflection of gold with the light, and are each of a differ- 
ent design. The dome is ornamented with plaster stucco at the 
base, partially painted green and red, and a number of ostrich eggs 
and Mecca stones are suspended from it by small chains. At the 
left of the niche is a large slab of white marble, with an ornament 
eutin and painted red and vellow. In one corner is a round inscrip- 
tien in Kufie, signifying “There is no God but God, and Moham- 
med is His prophet.” To the right of the niche is the mimbar or 
pulpit, consisting of a flight of twelve steps running up to a square 
top: the sides and balustrade are divided into small cones of 
carved olive, each of a different design of great richness and beauty. 
In the nave are four chandeliers, and in the centre of each alternate 
aisle is a smaller one. These chandeliers are of bronze, of very 
simple construction, and made to support myriads of small oil-lamps. 
They are small, round-bottomed glasses, half-filled with olive-oil and 
water, and have a wick floating on the surface, and give a fine, mel- 
low light. The columns are of all varieties of marble, cipollino pre- 
dominating. There are two fine large ones of porphyry under the 
dome at the east end of the nave. Some are of verde-antique, and 
there are also columns of gray, rose, and black granite. ‘The capi- 
tals are of great variety, mostly of Roman origin; some are Byzan- 
tine, Norman, and square ones with the cross of Malta that has been 
almost obliterated by the chisel. Capitals having ornaments of 
birds’ heads and animals have in all cases been religiously mutilated, 
leaving only pieces of wings, feet and bodies to indicate what they 
were originally. ‘There are seldom two capitals of the same kind, 
and it is rare to find a capital that belongs to the column it stands 
on, being often too large or too small. In many cases the top of the 
capitals are covered with three or four inch boards, on which to 
build the masonry, and the massive walls of the building keep the 
structure from falling. The floor is entirely covered with straw 
matting; also the side walls and the columns to the height of four 
feet. The frequent whitewashing has in many cases so heavily 
covered the capitals and pieces of ornament that it has almost 
obliterated all traces of sculpture; often the columns are half cov- 
ered with whitewash. In the dome at the east end are a few small 
stained-glass windows; also three at each end of the prayer-room. 
When the mosque is closed, the little light entering gives a mystic 
religious feeling; but the doors are thrown open during prayer 
hours. 

The court is a large enclosure, larger at the east than at the west 
end, almost surrounded by a roofed arcade broken only in the 
west corners by a store-room and a room for ablutions, and in the 
centre by the minaret. The court contains 264 columns and has 
two galleries running around three sides, but only one at the west 
end. Facing the court the columns are double, but in the galleries 
they are simple. The eastern facade on the court is the finest piece 
of architecture the building contains, and is of range masonry and 
cipollino columns. The columns diminish in size toward the mina- 
ret, and some of them are broken. ‘There are Kufie and Arab in- 
scriptions cut on some of the columns, mostly quotations from the 
Koran. 

The minaret has a heavy base thirty feet square, tapering to 
double that height, built of stone. On this stands a hollow cube 
having around it a space of three feet, outside of which is a crenel- 
lated parapet four feet high. This cube has an arch on each side 
in which are set four columns each. At one corner outside is a 
small closet to contain the white and red flags. On this cube stands 
another of precisely the same description having the same space 
and parapet around and similar arches. On this is a small dome 
surmounted by the crescent. On the parapet the Inman stands and 
calls the Faithful to prayer at regular hours. The door of the min- 
aret is encased by three pieces of frieze from Roman ruins, and 
to the left of it are two blocks of marble with Roman inscrip- 
tions thereon partially obliterated. A flight of 120 steps leads 
up to the top, up a square winding staircase with six steps at 
each turn, lit by a few windows and loop-holes. The court is 
paved in part with irregular pieces of marble, and the rest with 
regular paving stones, the whole sloping toward the centre where 
is placed a large piece of ornamented marble pierced by two 
holes; to the right and left toward the prayer-room are two other 
holes: these holes are to conduct the water to a series of under- 
ground cisterns which contain the water of winter rains for use 
in summer. The mouths of the cisterns are made of the bases of 
large columns through which a large hole is pierced: these are 
deeply grooved on the inside by the friction of the’ cords used in 
drawing water. ‘The mouths are six in number. There is another 
cistern outside the west wall to contain the surplus water; there is 
also a well in-the north-west corner which serves the room for ab- 
lutions. Near the centre of the court is a sun-dial with numerous 
points to tell the hour at any season. It stands horizontally on a 
cube of masonry four feet square, and is composed of four iron 
points in a plate of marble: there are also two others above the ar- 
cades of the east and vorth sides. The pavement of the north and 
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south galleries is raised two feet above the rest. The entrances of 
the court are all of the same construction. A horse-shoe arch opens 
on a square vestibule roofed with a small dome, and from this vesti- 
bule a large bolted wooden door opens into the court. The one en- 
tering the prayer-room from the south is of the same construction, but 
larger, having an outer lattice-work gate and inner double doors; this 
is the usual entrance to the mosque and the floor is covered with straw 
matting. ‘The northern entrance to the prayer-room is the largest 
and finest of the entrances. It consists of a square vestibule with 
arches opening on three sides, containing very delicate arabesques 
in stucco, which are the worse for repeated whitewashing; under 
each arch are four marble columns. From this vestibule large double 
doors enter the prayer-room, above which is a slab of marble set in 
the wall, containing an inscription. This vestibule has a fluted dome 
and crenellated parapet, under which are arches cut in bas-relief in the 
stone. To the left of this entrance is a small zouia or sanctuary of a holy 
woman, built against the wall of the mosque. It consists of a small 
room with smal] dome, a door, and a window with wooden grating. 
It contains numerous Mecca stones which are hung from the ceiling 
by chains. These stones are conical in shape, two inches long by one 
in diameter at the base, covered with wax on which ornamental 
straw-work is stuck; a small leather thong is attached to the small 
end, and they are generally hung in clumps of five or six. The 
richness of the mosque consists principally in its columns, which 
probably represent the best part of the spoils from the Roman ruins 
of the Regency. The best part of the Arab work on it is the wood- 
work, which is original and well executed. The mosque inside and 
out is whitewashed, with exception of the base of the minaret and 
the facade facing it. Cuartes X. Harris. 





THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION —I. 


SKELETON SPECIFICATION. 
XCAVATE for cellar and 


trenches, and deposit material 
where directed on the lot. 

All grading to be done by the 
owner. ‘Trenches to be sunk one 
foot below cellar bottom. 

Cellar to finish 7’ 0” high to 
under side of floor joists, and cel- 
lar bottom to be graded with sand 
and laid in cement. 

Foundations: — Foundation 
walls to be of good local stone 20” 
thick, laid in mortar. 

Cellar to have bulk-head en- 
trance and chestnut posts for sup- 
ports, resting on flat stones. 

Make foundations for chimneys 
of good flat stones. 

Cellar wall to be pointed. 

Drain-Pipes :—Provide and lay 
6” drain-pipes from cellar wall, 
30’ in length. 

City Water :— Provide and lay pipes for city water 30 feet in length. 

Brickwork : — Bricks for jambs to be good commen bricks from 
some of the kilns near Boston. Bricks to be hard-burned, but need 
not be selected as to color. Outside walls to be 8” thick, built of 
old hard-barned “ bench” brick with round boulders built in occa- 
sionally, all laid in 4 cement mortar. 

Chimneys: — Build and top out chimneys with common rough 
brick. All joints to be filled and thoroughly plastered outside and 
in. 

Build into the bottom of each chimney a cast-iron door. 

Peovide and build into chimneys 8 sheet-iron thimbles where 
directed. 

Fireplaces: — Build two fireplaces with pressed-brick sides, 
hearths, and back; tile facings to cost $10 for each fireplace. 

Clothes-Boiler : — Provide and set in brick a copper boiler in 
laundry. 

Lathing and Plaster: — All walls, ceilings and partitions in first 
and second stories and servant’s room iu attic to be lathed with good 
spruce laths and covered with mortar and finished with a skim 
coat. 

Outside walls to have plaster carried down to floor. 

All plaster to be of best materials and rendered true, hard and 
smooth. 

Framing : — Building to be framed with goéd sound spruce of the 
following sizes: First floor, sills 6’x 8"; girders, 7” x 9"; joists, 
2”x 9", 16” on centres. Second floor, sill on brick wall 6” x 8”; 
girt 1”x 6”, nailed to studding; joists, 2x9”, 16” on centres, 
Third floor, jdists 2”x 7”, 16” on centres, and collar 1x6" for 
ceiling of attic. 

Studding for outside to be set 16” on centres. 
studding, 2"x 4”; plate, 4”x 4”. 

Floors : —All tloors to be bridged between bearings, and to have 
a lining floor of }’ spruce, and all floors except Kitchen and Dining- 
reom to be laid with ?” spruce floor boards of narrow widths. 

Kitchen and Dining-room to be laid with rift-grain southern hard- 
pine not over 4” wide. 














Posts, 4”x 8”; 








Veranda floors to be laid with southern hard-pine 4” wide, 1)” 
thick, with space between each board. 

Exterior I-nclosing: — All walls not of brick to be boarded with 
spruce boards planed to a thickness, and covered, as shown, with 
best cedar shingles, part to be cut in patterns as indicated. 

All outside finish to be as per details of good seasoned pine, free 
from sap. 

Building to be covered with sheathing-paper between boarding 
and shingles. Mitre borders around all hearths, registers and other 
openings. 

Provide and fix hard-pine thresholds to all doors. 

Balcony floor to have pine slats, laid over tin. 

Roof: — Roof to have 2”x6” rafters, 16” on centres, and 
boarded with }’ spruce boards planed to a thickness and covered 
with best quality sawed cedar shingles, laid 4” to the weather. 
Build gutters in roofs and connect them by 24” galvanized-iron con- 
ductors with drain-pipe in cellar. 

Tinning and Flashing: — Balcony floor to be covered with tin. 
Valleys to be laid close and to have pieces of zine laid with each 
course of shingles. 

Chimneys where joining roof to be properly flashed with lead and 
zine. 

Partitions, Furring, ete.: — Partitions to be made of 2” x 4” stud- 
ding set 16” on centres and well braced. Studs of openings to be 
double. Truss over all openings. 

Outside brick walls to be furred with 2” x 3” studding 12” on 
centres. All ceilings to be furred with 1’ x 2§” strips, 16” on cen- 
tres. 

Doors : — Doors to have plank frames of pine. Outer doors to be 
of white-pine 1}” thick as per details. Llardware to cost $6.00 for 
each door. 

All inside doors to be as per details of pine 13” thick. Ilardware 
of the value of $1.50 for each door. 

Windows : — Windows to be double sliding-sash 1}” thick, in box 
frames, as per details, hung with best weights and cord. Hard-pine 
pulley-stiles, parting-beads and stops. Stops vo be put on with brass 
screws. 

Glass to be of 1st quality German of sizes figured on drawings. 

Allow $25.00 for colored glass for windows on stair-landing. 

Cellar windows to have 14” sash, in plank frames. 

Inside Finish : — All inside finish to be of white-pine as per details, 
that for Hall, Dining-room and Parlor to be suitable to finish in the 
wood, the remainder to be as good as 2d quality Michigan. 

Hall and Dining-room to have chair-rail as per detail. 

Hall, Dining-room and Parlor to have wood cornice and picture- 
moulding as per details. 

Kitchen to be sheathed up three feet with pine sheathing of nar- 
row widths with moulded cap at top. 

All small doors to be fitted up with cupboard catches and all draw- 
ers to have proper pulls. 

Pantry and china-closet to be fitted up with wide shelves and 4 
narrow ones in each, also a set of three drawers in each. 

Build coal-bins in cellar with 2” x 3” studding and 7” spruce 
boards, all to be planed. 

Build wooden mantels in two rooms to cost $20.00 each, and plain 
shelves in bedrooms to cost $3.00 each. 

Stairs : — Build stairs as shown with spruce plank stringers, treads 
14”, risers 7’. and }” finish stringer, all of pine; rail, newel-posts and 
balusters all of cherry as per details. 

Stairs to attic and cellar to have } treads and risers of pine and 
plain guard-rail of pine. 

Build bulkhead steps of chestnut-plank, and steps to entrances of 
pine. 

' Painter’s Work: — All outside wood finish to have three good coats 
of best lead and oil, of such tints as directed. 

Allinside pine finish except Hall, Dining-room, and Parlor to have 
one coat of shellac and two coats of paint. Rooms not painted to 
have two coats of shellac and one coat of varnish. 

Hard-wood of stairs to be well filled with stufling and oil, and two 
coats of shellac well rubbed down in oil. 

All tin to have two good coats of metallic paint. 

All roofs to have two coats of red paint. 

Gas-Fitting: — Do all gas-piping to conform to the regulations of 
the local gas-company. Fixtures to be put in by the owner. Fix gong- 
bell on front door. 

Plumbing : — Provide and fit up in Bath-room a 14-0z. planished 
copper bath-tub with all proper fittings, nickel-plated. 

Fit up a 14” Wedgwood bowl, and one of Helyer’s water-closets, 
all with proper fittings, ete. ; 4” soil-pipe running to drain outside of 
cellar wall and carried up through roof with ventilator at top, and all 
to be properly trapped. 

Wash-bow! to have marble top and back. 

Fit up in kitchen a 36” iron sink with compression-bibs for hot and 
cold water. Sink to be sheathed up underneath, and fitted with cleat 
doors. 

Waste-pipe to sink to be trapped. 

Provide and fit up in kitchen a 40-gallon copper boiler with all 
proper connections. 

Provide copper wash-boiler for mason to set in laundry with soap- 
stone slab, and cast-iron door and frame, with compression-bibs for 
hot and cold water. 
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ESTIMATES OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING IN THE SUBURBS OF BustTon. 
100 square yards cement | 300 ft. pine sheathing for 


HOOF .ccccescsscesess $ .50 $59.00 kiteben and lauudry $10.50 
190 cubie yds, excavation, .25 47.50 Fittings for pantry and é 
50 perch of stone for china-closet......... 30.00 | 
foundation.........++ 25 112.50 Fittings for other 
14 perch of stone for un- Closets .......+- sen 15.00 
derpinning..... s++++ 2,50 35.50 Hardware for doors 
5,000 bricks for outside and windows........ 50.00 
: walls, laid .......... 00 — 90.00 _ Sentai eenkee 25.000 
600 bricks for jambs, ete.. 20, 12.00 Plumbing........s000+ 200.00 
2.600 bricks for chimneys...20.00 52.00 Puinting..........000 150.00 
"400 face-bricks for fire- Three wantels........ 20.00 60.00 
places...e.e-seseeeee 30.00 12.00 Four shelves........-. 3. 12.00 
8,300 ft. rough lumber......17.00 141.10 Inside finish, casings, 
3,000 ft. outside boarding...17.00 51.00 DASE, CLC... ..ereerees 200.00 
2.800 feet floor-lining of Colored glass........-. 25.00 
. SPTUCE,..- see sere cree 17.00 47.60 Gas-piping and fix- 
2,100 ft. spruce floor boards, 25.00 2.50 WIND cka sh os odacndso< 50.00 
450 ft. bard-pine floor Tiles and brasses for 
DOALAS ..ccscecceseey 40.00 18.00 three fireplaces. .... 40.00 
650square yards lathing Setting wash-boiler... 8.00 
and plaster......... . 162,50 Coal-Din8. ....+.++. +++ 10.00 
19 inside doors and one 30 ft. drain-pipe..... accra oO 9.00 
double door......... 2.50 55.50! 150ft. galvanized iron 
2 outside doors......... 4.50 9.00 conductors and pipe. .20 30.00 
2 cellar dOOr8.......++4+ 1.50 3.00 Carpenters’ labor..... 500.00 
34 window frames, sash, Allowances for waste, 
OU, crccccccccccscees 00 136.00 Gs cnc tvccsctogease 150.00 
32 M. shingles........... 4.25 136.00 Builders’ profit..... ++ 10% 275.00 
Outside finish mould- Architect’s commis- 
INGS, CUCre ese eeeeeeees 50.00 BION... eee eeeeseeees __ 200.00 
sss anata 130.00 | = Total.....ssssseereeeee $3,343.20 





Furnace put in by owner. 
These prices were obtained from a reliable builder of Boston. 
Submitted by “ Danfors.” 





THE ARCHITECT’S GHOST. 
cen date HE cause célébre which 
has occupied one of 
the courts of law for | 
so many weeks past, and 
which has aroused almost 
still more interest in the 
world of artists and con- 
hoisseurs, can scarcely | 
have failed to awaken 
here and there behind the 
scenes of the architectural 
profession a peculiar kind 
of uneasy feeling, if no 
more. Is there or is there 
not such. a functionary as 
the Architect’s “‘ Ghost?” 
The account which has 
been given of the manners | 
and customs of the Sculp- i 
tor’s Ghost is not only 






































Yih s ® ees amusing, but dramatic. 
la : : You ring the door-bell. A 
hatchway opens in the 

ARonaN Toms studio floor. A listening 


hovwre te thn. ear is strained. You send 
in your card. A silent shadow glides downwards through the floor. 
It disappears, and the flap closes over its head. You are admitted. 
You find the great artist absorbed in his great work, his spirit in the 
empyrean. You have to pull him by the sleeve before his thoughts 
return to the level of the earth and of you. But he is glad to see 
you, nevertheless, and glad to think that you are gladdened by the 
inspection of his great work. After a few happy moments you take 
your leave, and the silence of ineffable repose settles like a pall upon 
the chamber of imagery. ‘The trap is raised again. ‘The ghost re- 
ascends. The task which you have interrupted is resumed. Roman 
augurs winked to each other across the altars of the gods; but there 
is no winking here. When Socrates and his demon walked alone 
together, and worked out the secrets of wisdom, this was at least 
more akin to the transcendental brotherhood of the studio. The 
fashionable sculptor and the provider of “artistic assistance” work | 
out in secret the mysteries of English statuary, and why should the 
world be any the wiser? 

Whether there may be a great deal of truth in this, or none atall, 
we do not at present care to inquire; the case is one of those which 
in a “commercial country ” may be left to the judgment of commer- 
cial men. ‘That is to say, when a product of even the highest art is, 
as a work of sculpture must always be, to the purchaser an article of 
trade value, it is useless for purists to pretend to shut their eves to 
the fact that an occasional producer, if in any way conscious of his 
own deficiencies — and who is without them — may easily persuade 
himself to supplement his own art by that of some artist “to the 
trade.” The question, then, which we now propose for considera- 
tion is how far anything of this kind prevails in the practice of archi- 
tectural design, and to what good end or ill. 

Now we need not boggle at the admission that certain classes of | 
architectural practitioners in a large way of business (this is the 
appropriate phrase, however vulgar some may think it) have done 
their designing wholly by other hands. Neither need we hesitate to 
declare that we do not wholly approve of this. The architect’s | 
ghost, in the eye of many a true critic, exists only to be denounced ; 
like Artemus Ward’s Indian, he is “ pison wherever found.” And 
we are glad to think that this view of the case is coming to be more 





cordially accepted amongst architects every day. In other words, 
the principle is being more and more widely and firmly accepted 
that the professed architect who does his designing by another hand, 
not because he has no time at command, but because he has no 
ability, is scarcely a true man. 

There are “firms,” for example, who “do” architecture as 
they “do” rent-collecting, valuations for probate, surveys of dilapi- 
dations, compensation claims, sales by auction, and (the connecting 
link) the laying out of land for building. ‘The customers of such ex- 
tremely commercial “houses” are not, however, deceived in archi- 
tectural matters, as the wicked say the fashionable sculptor is 
capable of deceiving fine ladies and gentlemen. ‘The fact is gen- 
erally pretty plainly stated that “we keep a gentleman who attends 
to our architectural department,” and so the matter ends. ‘There 
are builders also who “ keep their architect,” but neither in this case 
is he a ghost so much as a sort of substantial artisan carrying off 
three or four sovereigns loose in his waistcoat-pocket every Saturday 
at noon, and holding oflice subject to a week’s notice on either side. 
The real architect’s ghost is quite another kind of man. Moreover, 
there are two classes of architects’ ghosts, the indoor and the out- 
door. 

Now when an architectural practitioner is falling into the sere 
and yellow leaf, and is no longer physically able to work all night, 
or even after dinner, at the drawing-board, or when, although in 
middle life, he is so much occupied with the business of administra- 
tion that he perhaps cannot sit down to the drawing-board at all, 
no man of common-sense would grudge him the help which is to be 
obtained at the hands of an assistant of high class, who understands 
his manner, can interpret his hasty sketches, and has learned to 
identify himself with his spirit. ‘To such a lieutenant the ablest 
master may be permitted to hand his memoranda and dimensions, 
and his rough idea, as it is called, of how to treat the subject; and 
although the subordinate may not ‘be able to do all that the master 
might, yet it may be felt that necessity has no law in such circum- 
stances, and that it would be but an affectation to speak of the de- 
sign as the work not of the one but of the other. Cases can even be 
imagined in which not a single line of the roughest of rough sketches 
has been done with the master’s own pencil, and yet the product 
shall be his own as honestly as if he had worked out every part of 
it. The test is simply this: whether he could have done it as well 
for himself had circumstances permitted, and the probability is that 
he could have done it better, and a great deal better. Indeed in 
architectural work this state of things may be recognized more read- 
ily than in almost any other kind of artistic work whatever; for 
the drawing is not in fact the design. Moreover, the design, if it be 
truly architectural — that is to say, constructionally rather than only 
superficially artistic — has in a great measure to work out itself 
rather than to be worked out, growing like the tree, from germ to 
sapling, from sapling to branch, and from branch to flower, by a nat- 
ural gradation and development, in which, just as it alone works, 
the first inspiration contains within it the essence of all. 

But the architect who employs the aid of a ghost is, as we have 
already hinted, the very respectable, tradesmanlike gentleman who 
cannot do the design himself because he never knew how, and 
whose time is fully occupied by choice in what is called “ getting the 
business.” He is a sort of agent or traveller for architectural work, 
and so far, indeed, he is the right man in the right place; for all the 
fault we find in him is that he does not confine his pretensions within 
this very useful limit of fact, but considers it necessary to profess to 
do that also which he knows is beyond his power. 

The ghost in such a case is, as we have observed, of one of two 
classes. Either a high-class assistant lies perdu in the oflice, in a 
position which is certainly humiliating, or a designer “to the trade” 
is employed, whose manner is strictly his own, and whose work in 
many instances can be as clearly read by those who are behind the 
scenes as if they had seen him do it. Now both of these modes of 
proceeding, we are glad to acknowledge, are falling more and more 
into desuetude every day, and therefore, far from experiencing any 
desire to exaggerate the evil, we will now take leave to offer what 
may almost be an excuse for a practice which need no longer 
awaken the apprehension of those who wish well to the art. 

For after all, as everybody knows, what the English public want 
from an architect is primarily the skilful and financially successful 
administration of their building business in one way after.another, 
and only very secondarily indeed the introduction of the delicate 
finesse of artistic design. The profession of architects, conse- 
quently, as constituted by those external influences which are neces- 
sarily the strongest, is held to consist of little else than expert build- 
ing agents. In nine cases out of ten, therefore, the clients do not 
care a button what means are adopted (to pul the polish on the plan, as 
they may be supposed to say; and as for being fastidious on the 
point of personal authenticity and individuality, the idea cannot be got 
into their heads at all; as even the late Mr. Street came to know to 
his cost, when a churchwarden roundly told him one day that he un- 
derstood a certain restoration was to be done, not for the sake of the 


| architeet’s individuality, but for something much more intelligible. 


We are not by any means afraid, therefore, of the architect’s 
ghost. We can never cease to sympathize with that most estimable 
class of our highly educated younger men who are obliged to remain 
in the position of assistants year after year when they have long been 
perfectly qualified to do business for themselves, and we do not hesi- 
tate to plead their cause when they ask for more direct recognition 
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than they receive; but their case is one of the inevitable grievances 
of all business, and cannot well be helped. Nor do we fail to see the 
important use occasionally of the “architect to the trade,” and cer- 
tainly we cannot help respecting his abilities. As time wears on 
matters will, we hope, get better in many ways besides these, and the 
wise will wait. 

A word more to those who are both wise and young. To get into 
good practice as an architect is, if the truth may be told so plainly, 
not so much a matter of skill in art as of aptitude for, as the bagmen 
say, “securing orders.” It is easy enough to do the work; the diffi- 
culty is, how to get it todo. Look this fairly in the face, and many 
things are explained and many offenders exonerated. We must 
take the world as we find it.— The Architect. 























WATER CLOSETS. — III. 
K LIGER,! in his work on 
if . 















this subject, informs us that 
F the remains of three privies 
were found in the ruins of Ac- 
teon’s house, Pompeii. 

One was situated against the 
wall on the alley, another under 
the steps, and the third was in 
the kitchen. The first was the 
only one that received light from 
the outside. Remains of privies 
(latrines) are still found in Lucre- 
tius’s house, placed in a narrow 
closet. 

A drawing by Piranesi repre- 
sents a water-closet (sterquilinium) 
from the same town. ‘There are 
three compartments placed in a 
large chamber, one of which has 
a seat; the other seems intended for use after the manner of Orien- 
tals (by squatting), while the third was evidently used as a urinal. 
The water is ad- ' 


mitted by a pipe - 
Wintet & = 


which runs through 
fete 
s By. 













































































the wall: thence it 
flows in front of the 
seats through a gut- 
ter, falling into the 
urinal from a higher 
level, where it turns 
and runs under the 
closet seats, carrying 
away fecal and other 
excrementitious mat- 
ter. This was prob- 
ably a cleanly ar- 
rangement, when we 
take into considera- 
tion the fact that the Water-Closet in Pompeii. 
Romans cleaned off a, seat for sitting on. b. Place for crouching. 
all sediment or other ¢. Urinal. d. Water-pipe. e. Stream running in urinal. 
particles which adhered to the surface with a sponge or mop fixed 
on the end of a stick.2. In the work entitled “ Le Case et i Monu- 
menti”’ are mentioned remains of privies which were found in the 
Z house of Marco Lucretio. - In 
these rooms remains or indications 
of tiling were found, and obscene 
figures pointedly drawn. Cochin 
and Belicard, in “ Les Antiquites d’ 
Herculaneum,” mention and illus- 
trate several seats with holes 
which were found in the palace of 
Serapis (1750), Puozzoli. Public 
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Privy from Palace of Serapis, 


Puozzoli. 


























= 
latrines among the Romans had ‘=> 
no seats, they being in the habit 
of crouching, after the manner of 
Orientals. In private houses 
marble seats were usually used; 
but in some cases the choice of 
arrangements was given them, 
both kinds, with and without seats 
being placed in the same room. : aA 
In Constantine’s time (300 A. p.) baie 
and probably at an earlier date, seats in the shape of chairs, with 
backs and arms and elaborately carved legs and feet, were used for 









1** Fosaes @’aisance Latrines Urinoirs et Vidanges.”’ F. Liger, Architect. 
? Major's Pompeia, P|. xxxv. 





this purpose. A fine example was in the Louvre some years ago, 
which is supposed to have dated back to Constantine’s reign. 
GLENN Browy. 
[Jnseription found on a wall in a privy in Pompeii.) 

Quaeras censeo, si leges laboras 

Nigri Tornicis etrium poetam 

Qui carbone radi patrique crita 

Scribit carmina quae legunt cacantes. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A $3,000-HOUSE, SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION BY 
** Danfors.” 

Ow1nG to the number of designs submitted and the consequent 
great labor of the jury in comparing them and examining the speci- 
fications and estimates, it will probably be some weeks before we are 
enabled to announce the result of this interesting competition. 
Meanwhile we shall continue the publication of the most worthy de- 
signs, — such action on our part being wholly independent of the jury 
and in no way prejudicing their conclusions, — so that the award and 
criticism, when they do come, will be more readily appreciated by 
our readers. As the number of designs offered is greater than 
usual, the number we shall publish will be correspondingly larger. 
THE GRAND MOSQUE AT KERWAN, TUNIS, AFRICA, SKETCHED 

BY MR. C. X. HARRIS. 

For description, see the article on Kerwan elsewhere in this 

paper. 








SUNDRY WORKING-DRAWINGS.!—III. 


Leptin] fort. I NOW propose to lead you right 
across England to the opposite 
coast of Wales, where it has fallen 
to my lot to carry out some of thie 
most important works that have 
been entrusted to me. My first 
introduction to that neighbor- 
hood was in the year 1863, 
during which I received a com- 
mission from Mr. ‘Thomas 
Savin, of Oswestry, to whom 
the principality of Wales owes 
a great part of its railway ac- 
commodation. That gentleman 
asked me to make a survey at 
Towyn, in North Wales, where 
he contemplated laying out for 
building all the land lying be- 
tween two of the stations of his coast line. When that was finished 
he desired me to proceed to Aberystwith by a morning train, so as 
to be able to advise him in the evening of the same day as to some 
additions he proposed should be made to the building in that town 
known as Castle House, in order to convert it into an hotel. This 
was, as I found it, a large and complizated collection of buildings, 
of which the nucleus was a triangular structure with an octagonal 
tower at each corner. This central portion had been built by Nash, 
to whom London owes Regent Street. Having taken a rapid sur- 
vey, I made a sketch design for a wing to be built southward of the 
above-named structure, along a narrow strip of land lying between 
the road and the cliff. This wae intended to contain a large saloon, 
to serve as a dining-room, about one hundred feet long, having eight 
bay-windows overlooking the sea, and at the farther end of this was 
another octagonal tower. Mr. Savin approved this design at once, 
and desired me to lay out the foundations of it on the following 
morning, ordering some thirty men to be on the spot to receive my 
orders. This I accordingly did, after which I proceeded to town to 
complete and send down the requisite drawings. In order to pro- 
vide as many bedrooms over this saloon as possible, without interfer- 
ing with its area by any supports except those afforded by its exter- 
nal walls, I projected the outer face of the first floor to the front of 
the bay-windows by means of arches spanning from one bay to 
another, and constructed the partitions with queen-truss framing, 
which permitted of openings in the middle of the transverse ones 
for a central corridor. The longitudinal ones again rested upon 
these latter, and were framed likewise with openimgs for doorways 
in the middle of each of the rooms so divided off. These trussed 
partitions provided also the strength requisite for a flat roof over 
the whole, proposed to be covered with asphalte upon concrete, and 
to serve as a belvedere, whence any number of visitors congregated 
on it might enjoy the extensive coast and sea views obtainable from 
it. 

This flat was approached by three circular staircases within tur- 
rets, from the saloon and bedroom floor and waiters’ rooms. Since 
the conversion of the building into a college this space has been en- 
closed, and provides a large recreation apartment for its students. 

My employer, acting as his own builder, decided to my regret to 
execute this wing in brickwork, to be covered with cement. This 
being the case, I designed the upper portion in timber-framed con- 
struction, with brick panels to be cemented and ornamented with in- 
cised work and colored so as to produce effet. 

During the progress of this southern wing I one day received a 
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summons by telegram from Mr. Savin to go down to consult with 
him in the evening about the construction of another wing north- 
ward of Mr. Nash’s building. I was again allowed no time for the 
preparation of working-drawings, but was instructed to proceed 
then and there to carry out my approved sketch, 500 men being told 
off to exzcute the work, the whole of whom I had to keep well em- 
ployed. This time, however, I was permitted to have my own way 
as to material, agd I consequently selected Bath stone for the dress- 
ings, relieved by blue Pennant stone from Hanam, near Bristol, for 
the columns, and a local cinnamon-colored stone from a quarry be- 
longing to Mr. Savin for the wall-work. The principal entrance 
was arranged in the centre of the building at the back, where, there 
not being space suflicient fur any poreh ot an ordinary rectangular 
form, I designed the triangular one, which was erected, and gave 
every facility required. Adjoining the entrance lobby on one side 
was the principal staircase within the tower, the plar. of which is 
trefoil-shaped, next the street. On the side isa special staircase to 
what was intended as the billiard-room and its appurtenances. ‘The 
billiard-room is of an oval form, and capable of holding three ta- 
bles with bays on either side for spectators. Underneath this apart- 
ment, on the ground floor, is one which was intended as the bar, and 
whence the approaches to nearly all parts of the building could be 
commanded. ‘The intermediate floor was required to be of great 
strength, so as to obviate all danger of vibration to the billiard- 
tables ; to accomplish this purpose, being indisposed to use girders, L 
designed a special system of flooring, in which although the span is 
twenty-five feet, no piece of timber deeper than nine inches was 
used. The joists, nine by three, were strengthened by struts under- 
neath, disposed in such a manner as to carry a cradling for board- 
ing ceilings, with moulded ribs, which were, in fact, shallow vault- 
ings in wood-work, and possessed of very great bearing power. This 
same method of flooring I afterwards used for several of the other 
large rooms in this building, as well as in a mansion at Abermaide, 
near Aberystwith. 

For the large saloon, about eighty feet long, intended as a draw- 
ing-room, and a smaller adjoining one in this north wing, I adopted 
trefoiled shapes for the plans of the bays next the sea, and utilized 
an irregular piece of ground on one side of the former for a series 
of vaulted recesses, separated from the room by a stone arcade with 
marble columns, and at the end of the room is a segmental apse 
with a range of traceried circular windows in stone, to be filled 
with ornamental glass. 

At the mansion of Abermaide, which I built shortly after this col- 
lege, I adopted generally the same character of detail, and in par- 
ticular I may call attention to the entrance porch, the lintels of 
which, of considerable span, are of Doulting stone carried on col- 
umns, the shafts of which are of polished Shap granite. 

Very recently, 1 was requested by the directors of the North and 
South Wales Bank to erect for them a bank at Birkenhead, in which 
I was specially requested to use the same general style and charac- 
ter of detail as that I had employed on this college and at Aberyst- 
with, and it was carried out accordingly. 

Somewhat similar also, but with round instead of pointed arches, 
is the addition that I made about the same period to the mansion of 
Barrells Park, near Henley-in-Arden, in Warwickshire, the seat of 
Mr. T. H. G. Newton. ‘This erection consists of a winter-garden 
conservatory ; filling up a court between two wings of the mansion. 
Its enclosing screen-walls are built of Camden freestone, which has 
a deep yellow tint, and the supporting columns of the roofing, which 
is of timber and glass, and divided into square compartments, have 
shafts of Devonshire marbles, with richly-carved capitals. The 
whole of the flooring is of alternate dark bluish-gray and white mar- 
ble squares within the moulded stone margins of the several flower- 
beds. 

Before, however, leaving the neighborhood of Aberystwith, I may 
mention some particulars in connection with the restoration of the 
noble cruciform church of Llanbadern, which originally was a ca- 
thedral, and is situated about a mile from that town. This has been 
a work which has extended over a very considerable portion of my 
professionalcareer. It has been carried out in successive portions, 
as the collection of the necessary funds has permitted. It com- 
menced with the restoration of the nave and the rebuilding of the 
porch in the year 1868. The tower and transepts were restored in 
1878, and the work to the chancel is now in progress. 

The first portion was begun before the establishment of the Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, which at the second 
stage in the proceeding, though they did not honor me with any no- 
tice of their intention, sent a protest to the committee against the 
further prosecution of the work. Other antiquaries, however, of 
equal zeal and ability and greater courtesy, had at the very com- 
mencement interested themselves on behalf of the venerable fabrie, 
in particular the Rev. Mr. Petit, to whom Llanbadern Church had 
always been dear, and who has given one of his characteristic 
sketches of it in his work entitled “ Petit’s Church Architecture.” 

That gentleman, anxious to learn what was proposed to be done 
to the structure, asked Mr. F. Penrose, the architect, to confer with 
me on the subject on his behalf. Recognizing at once the propriety 
of the feeling which had dictated this step and the courteous man- 
ner in which it was conducted, I addressed myself to furnish sufli- 
cient accurate particulars to enable a fair judgment to be formed. 
I directed measurements to be taken at distances of ten feet apart 
the whole length of the church, from lines plumbed from the base, 





and these showed the precise amount that the thrust of the decayed 
roofs had pushed the walls outward. ‘This in fact was found to be 
not less than thirteen inches in a height of nineteen feet. ‘The con- 
sequence was that Mr. Penrose intimated to me that it was obvious 
that the condition of the fabric was as dangerous as I had reported 
it to be, and that the work proposed was necessary. 

I shall not weary you with any minute description of the state in 
which I found the church, and my working-drawings, which are to 
be reduced as illustrations to this paper in the journal of The Archi- 
tect, will show what I have done toit. It will suflice to say that the 
walls forced out, as above described, and with perished mortar, were 
on the point of falling; the roofs had been much lowered, or else la- 
ter debased ones had been substituted for the original: the ceiling 
came down below the points of the crux arches, and a huge timber 
cage was hung from the tower half-way down these arches to serve 
as a ringing stage, and the furniture of the church was rotten with 
the damp-which the roofs had failed to exclude. 

The special characteristics of this church are extreme simplicity 
in combination with the grandeur that results from largeness of 
scale, each arm and the tower being forty feet wide externally. ‘The 
only place where any richness of architectural detail had been in- 
dulged in, was in the southern doorway, where the jambs were in 
three orders, shafted with rudely-earved capitals, and the arch was 
richly moulded, the details being of the characteristic Early English 
work of the district. All the original windows had been simple narrow 
lancets. These were rather curiously grouped in the west end of the 
nave and end of the south transept as triplets, one light, smaller 
than the others, being raised much higher. Those of the eastern 
end had been superseded, with an advantageous effect of concen- 
trated light in that part, by a large Perpendicular window, with a 
smaller one of the same style on either side of the chancel. These, 
which are still dilapidated —the former having its mullions and tra- 
cery of wood, and the latter being blocked up with masonry —I 
propose to restore and reglaze. The original levels, or in some 
cases slopes, of the floors were sought for, and when ascertained 
were replaced. The floor of the nave was to slope upwards very 
considerably from the western end to the tower. 

In the.new roofs which I had to design, I adopted that character 
which my previous experience of Great Yarmouth had convinced 
me to be the best for such a span — thirty-two feet; that is, with 
principals and cradlings for the ceilings. The ceilings I have varied, 
increasing them in richness eastwards; and in that under the tower 
floor I have adopted wooden vaulting to support and make rigid the 
beams that existed before. In the same manner in the chancel, its 
ceiling is made to serve the same purpose for its old but rude oak 
roof, which it proved possible to retain. In my designs for the floor- 
ing or paving and furniture, which were all necessarily renewed, I 
have introduced an increasing amount of richness of detail east- 
ward, with the view of enhancing by contrast the effect of the ex- 
treme simplicity of the architectural features of the stone structures 
of the church, which I have not ventured to alter in any way. I may 
sall attention to the working-drawings of the pavement under the 
tower as being composed of the mosaic of Mr. Rush’s manufacture, 
in combination with tiles executed by Mr. Godwin of Lugward- 
ine from special designs of my own, representing subjects from the 
Apocalypse. In the chancel of Holmer Church near Hereford, and 
in some other places, 1 have also used this same series of tiles, but 
without mosaic. 

The remaining drawings that I propose to lay before you on this 
occasion belong to works which are now in course of progress, or on 
the point of being commenced. Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough is as- 
sociated with me in regard to that of the important church of St. 
Paul’s at Hammersmith, for which we are joint architects. In order 
to obtain the lufty proportions particularly desired by my colleague 
and the committee, it was necessary it should be dignified but sim- 
ple and devoid of ornate detail, as the funds at our command were 
strictly limited. Such being the case, we have given great study to 
the question of the material, and have reason to think that we have 
been somewhat exceptionally fortunate in that respect. The stone 
for the exterior wall masonry is of red Mansfield, laid in horizontal 
courses, with the face-work hammer-dressed. This is being supplied 
from Mr. Robert Lindley’s well-known quarries, at a price which com- 
petes favorably with that of the far colder and less pleasant-looking 
Kentish ragstone with which Londoners are, in our opinion, unfor- 
tunately too familiar. Then the stone for the facing of the walls in- 
ternally is brown Ancaster, of a rich’ warm color, but beautifully’ 
varied. Thisis, we think, the first time that this has been used in 
the metropolis, although in medieval times it was extensively used 
in the churches of Lincolnshire; and indeed the quarries, which 
also belong to Mr. Lindley, were worked by the Romans. As re- 
gards the stone-work for the dressings, we have been less fortunate ; 
we had hoped to have had all the dressings executed in red Mans- 
field, but owing to the great cost of working, we have been com- 
pelled to content ourselves with Box ground stone for the exterior, 
and Corsham Down for the interior, the blue bed of which has been 
selected by us generally for the aisles, in order that they may har- 
monize with the marble of which I am about to speak. The whole 
of the columns and responds, with their bases and capitals, are of 
Belgian marble, known on the Continent as “ Belgian granite,” and 
much used in old Flemish churches as well as in those of parts of 
France. The quarries from which we are obtaining this material 
are situated at Svignies, near Brussels, and are so extensive as to be 
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practically inexhaustible. This marble can be obtained in blocks of 
almost any size, and the isolated columns in this church are of single 
stones, two feet two inches in diameter, and about ten feet long. Its 
appearance is very similar to our Purbeck marble, though for rich- 
ness and beauty of color, in our opinion, this Belgian marble is su- 
perior. It has also the advantage of being exceedingly cheap, ow- 
ing to the comparatively low rate of wages paid in Belgium. This 
is being used for the first time in England for this work. Mr. 
Gough, who has visited the quarries, will, I am sure, be happy to 
give you any information regarding this excellent material, with 
which, I may add, it is the intention to line the inside walls of the 
church up to the string-course below the sills of the aisle windows, 
The whole of this marble that I have mentioned, with the exception 
of the capitals and bases of the columns, will be polished. 

Before passing on to the next set of designs, I would call atten- 
tion to the construction of the roof as being novel in ecclesiastical 
architecture, and different from any of those I have previously de- 
scribed. Iron for structural purpases has been hitherto rather the 
friend of the engineer than of the architect; indeed, to the latter, 
and | must own to myself, it has been almost held as an enemy. We 
should not have used it from choice in this instance, but the neces- 
sity for economy and the desirability of avoiding all lateral thrust 
upon the lofty clerestory walls and any visible ties which would have 
to cross under the vaulted ceiling, led us to its adoption. Mr. 
Gough’s engineering knowledge acquired many years ago whilst in 
the Government service, has, I think, well solved the difliculties of 
the problem, though in a different manner to that in which I have 
attempted to do so. Each of the latticed wrought-iron principals is, 
in fact, a girder, exerting no outward thrust whatever, except, of 
course, what may be due to wind-pressure, which is felt in every 
roof, no matter what its construction may be. In this respect, the 
report of Mr. Bidder, the engineer, so entirely confirms Mr. Gough’s 
opinion as to disarm further criticism, since esthetic considerations 
are, in this instance, outside the question. No portion of the iron- 
work of the roof will be left visible, as there will be a ceiling with 
groining ribs below it, which it is intended to treat with colored 
decorations. 

In the work of building the new church of St. Andrew at Red- 
ruth, in the county of Cornwall, [ am associated as joint architect 
with Mr. James Hicks of that town. I call your attention to the 
drawings of this structure as it has some special features, and The 
Architect journal has undertaken to reproduce the whole of them in 
an unusually complete manner, as illustrations to accompany this lec- 
ture in its pages. ‘The plan is that of a very wide nave with ex- 
ceedingly narrow aisles, intended to serve as mere passages, beyond 
the north and south transepts and the chancel and chancel aisles. 
The east end of the nave is polygonal below and rectangular above. 
The site is on the slope of a steep hill, and thus space is obtained 
underneath the western portion of the church, and this is utilized for 
vestry accommodation and Sunday-school rooms. The approach 
from the basement story to the church is arranged so that the choir 
may file upwards by two staircases around the font, and then uniting, 
pass in procession down the central passage of the nave to the chan- 
cel. The district of Redruth possesses many striking varieties of 
building-stone, most of which we propose to make use of in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

In the first place, granite will be used for all the quoins of the 
main angles of the building and for the buttresses. The chief ele- 
ment of expense in its use is that of the labor of dressing it, and not 
of the material itself, for the hills surrounding the town are chiefly 
composed of granite of the finest quality, samples of which may be 
seen in the balustrading of the Thames Embankment. The cost of 
working mouldings, undercutting, or tracery, however, render it in- 
admissible for such purposes. Box ground Bath stone from the 
quarries of the Messrs. Pictor has been chosen from among the west- 
country oolites in consequence of its excellent weather quality, for 
the finer dressings of the outside, and Corsham Down for those of 
the inside of the church. But Bath stone will be used as sparingly 
as possible, and only for the finest of the dressings. The secondary 
quoins and bands shown on the drawings, are of a local stone of a 
deep brown color, which, when sed alone for huge masses of wall- 
ing has a very sombre effect, but it forms an excellent bordering to 
enclose panels of brighter and more cheerfully-colored stones, such 
as white and red granite spauls, spar, Alvan, and other waste stones 
ob‘ainable there at almost nominal cost. 

The above stones, which are of light gray color, will be used for 
plain arches. We hope thus to show in solid and picturesque con- 
struction the adaptability of the several varieties of the peculiar 
building stones of the immediate neighborhood, and I am assured 
by Mr. Hicks that this result will be obtained at less cost than if any 
one particular kind of stone had been selected for use throughout, 
for while all those mentioned can be easily obtained in moderate 
quantities, no one sort can be had in suflicient amount without 
special quarrying. 

Ihave now exhausted the list of what I had proposed to show 
you, with the excéption of some drawings by Mr. George Frampton, 
architectural sculptor, of some incised cement work that he has re- 
cently executed for me in panels for wooden construction at Birch- 
ington-on-Sea, in the Isle of Thanet. Mr. Frampton is prepared to 
explain to you himself the method of their execution. They are, 
I think, very suggestive of what may be done to make that class of 
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structure interesting and picturesque. ‘The buildings consist of one- 
storied residences which we call there bungalows, and blocks of two- 
storied stabling attached to them. A series of these designs has 
been carried all round the latter upon a groundwork of black cement, 
but those on the main buildings are upon red, the figures in both in- 
stances being left in the natural color of the cement, tracked here 
and there with yellow. I had hoped to have had some photographs 
of the building to show you the general effect, and have not had time 
to make any special drawing instead. 

In conclusion, I have only to apologize for the very desultory na- 
ture of these notes, and for the anachronism of the designs exhib- 
ited. Of this latter I am painfully conscious, and know that in all 
probability they will appear very like the last dying speech and con- 
fession of a dodo in these days of eclecticism, lacking all that  pi- 
quancy which a concession to the fashionable mixture of styles 
would have given them. It is, however, too late for me to learn any 
other language of art than that I have learnt; [ must be content, there- 
fore, if from any of the fossils that I have unearthed, you have been 
able to glean either instruction or amusement. 
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may make of interest some 
notes on the subject of recent 
fires at American hotels. On 
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In 1868 the Ocean House at Newport was consumed on the 31st of 
October, and the Sherman louse at Syracuse on the 30th of No- 
vember. In the great fire at Chicago, October 8, 1871, all the great 
hotels were destroyed, including the Sherman, Tremont, Briggs, 
Mattison, Metropolitan, Massasoit, Richmond, Adams, Palmer, the 
newly completed Grand Pacific—in fact, very little in the way of hotels 
was left except the Michigan Avenue on the south side and the Eagle 
on the west. On the 11th of December, 1872, the Fifth Avenue in 
this city narrowly escaped destruction, ten servant-girls being unhap- 
pily suffocated in the dormitories. In 1874 the Grand Hotel at Sara- 
toga was burned on the Ist of October. In 1875 there were reported 
nearly a dozen fires at hotels, the most important buildings destroy ed 
being Congress Hall at Saratoga, burned in September, and the Gib- 
son House at Charlestown, W. Va., destroyed on the 4th of that month. 
On the 11th of April, 1877, the Southern Hotel at St. Louis was 
burned, with a loss of from $750,000 to $1,000,000. Fifteen persons 
perished in the flames, local rumor having at first set down the number 
at 200. This was the most destructive conflagration of the sort in the 
West since the burning, during the war, of the Pacific Hotel at St. 
Louis, when thirty persons perished in a conflagration kindled by 
thieves who desired to plunder the house in the confusion or else to con- 
ceal a murder. The burning of the Southern provoked a close inquiry 
into the condition of the hotels of New York—not, it must be said, 
with very satisfactory results. On the 23d of January, 1881, the 
dining-room of the Metropolitan Hotel in this city was burned, the 
hotel and Niblo’s Theatre narrowly escaping destruction. There lad 
been a similar disaster in June, 1879. On the 16th of February Dr. 
Ray V. Pierce’s Palace Hotel at Buffalo was destroyed, with a loss 
of $500,000, and on the 27th of July, Coney Island, which has thus 
far been very lucky in the matter of fires, received a scare in the 
burning of the Pierrepont House, with which was consumed the New 
York and Brighton depot. On the 11th of August the Parry Honse 
at Beach Haven, Pa., was burned, the 300 guests escaping from their 
beds with difficulty. Last month New York just missed two serious 
disasters, the fire in the Sturtevant House on the 11th being disecov- 
ered just in time, and the blaze at the New York Hotel four days la- 
ter being promptly mastered by the firemen. In the adjoining Do- 
minion there have only been two really great fires at hotels during 
the last quarter of a century—one at Toronto about 1859, when the 
Rossin House was destroyed, and one at Montreal a few years ago, 
when several persons were suffocated in the St. James, the fire hav- 
ing cut off escape by the stairways. As to the safety of the av- 
erage summer-resort hotel, it will only be necessary to cite the fact 
that an expert sent to Saratoga by the New York Board of Under- 
writers last year to inspect the heating and cooking apparatus of the 
hotels there reported that only four were safe.— New York World. 
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Mr. J. M. CLARK’S PROPOSED METRIC SYSTEM. 
No. 31 Pine St., New York, January 2, 1883. 
To Tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — The enclosed correspondence explains itself. The 
subject of Mr. Clark paper is one that is now eliciting much care- 
ful thought from scientific men, and I have no doubt but that the 
readers of your admirably conducted journal will be pleased to 
have the metric system proposed by Mr. Clark thus succinctly 
brought to their attention. Very truly yours, ete., 

O. P. ILATFIELD. 





New York, December 29, 1882, 
Mr. Jaco, M. Crark:— 

Dear Sir, — Please inform me if your “ Metric System” has been 
published, and if not, whether you would have any objection to my 
offering it to the American Architect for publication. 

Very respectfully yours, ete., O. P. HAtFiecp. 


119 Liberty St., New York, Decémber 39, 1882. 
Mr. O. P. HWatrrietp : — 

Dear Sir, — An outline of the system, currente calamo, was in- 
cluded in my letter to the Committee of the American Society Civil 
Engineers on Standard Time, last May. The Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Fleming, printed the letter, with all the corre- 
spondence they had, in a communication to the President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, at the Mon- 
treal Conference, last summer. Whether it appears in the published 
reports of that body I do not know. 

I afterwards noticed that the mile agreed with the Turkish mile, 
and was enabled to trace the connection, through the Mosaic cubit, 
with ancient Oriental systems. I accordingly arranged the system 
in tabular form, with some marginal notes —as you have it — and 
distributed hectograph copies of it among thinkers, as I had oppor- 
tunity, and among others to Mr. Latimer, President of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Preserving and Perfecting Weights and Meas- 
ures. It may appear in some of their publications, or those of the 
Ohio Auxiliary Branch, or it may not. 

The polar axis, as a metric base, was pointedly advocated by 
Callet, when the present French system was being devised; and 
either the semi-axis, or the mean radius of the Earth, was probably 
the foundation of Ezekiel’s system. The idea of connecting the 
inch with it did not occur to me until I read Dr. Seiss’s work, “ A 
Miracle in Stone.” All the attempted arrangements I have seen 
have been affected in some way by unnecessary factors, and more or 
less crude notions of itinerary. 

The effort on my part has been towards adjusting things more or 
less familiar, in the interest of ultimate maximum propriety and 
utility, and in accordance with human experience; and to include 
the best attainable division of the circle. 

Iam much obliged for your kind note: and it would certainly 
gratify me very much, if, under the above explanation, the Ameri- 
can Architect, or any other scientific journal, shall be willing to aid 
in presenting the subject to the consideration of thoughtful men. 

I have the honor to be truly yours, Jacos M. CLark. 
METRIC SYSTEM PROPOSED BY Mr. JAcoB M. CLARK. 

( Arranged from correspondence with the Committee on Standard Time. ) 

Adjustment ; increase the English inch, and also the Arabian guage or guz (= 
25 English inches) each by its 1-1000 part. 

For the Arts: Inch decimally subdivided. 





Denomination. 


Metric Feet, | 





City, or Builders’ chain, 100, |= 40cubits =5 rods =4 perches. Val- 
Me | ue, 43.416 + English feet. 
we reed, | 10° |= 4, 
“ sad foot, | 1. the natural foot. 
e ad inch, J |= value, 1.001 English inches, 





City lot =30 x 120 feet = 12x48 cubits metric. 
entire boundary of a square acre. 


Engineering and Geodesy: Cubit decimally subdivided. 


10.000 inches metric is the 








Denomination. | Metric Cubits. 
€'s semi-axis (polar), 10,/00,0°0, = |Grand unit for Astronomy and Geodesy. 
“ Acre (side), 100. Convenient length for steel tape-chaib, 
value 28.5416 + English feet. 
“ Perch, 10. |Convenient length for base-bar, value 
20.854 + English feet. 
* Cubit, 1, junit for Engineering, levelling, ete.: 





value 25.025 English mehes. 





Solid cubit, the measure of Engineering quantities. 

Superticial acre of 10,000 square cubits contains 43.489 44-100 square English 
feet, and differs from the English acre by 1-6 of 1 per cent. 

Adaptations for Rural and Commercial Purposes. 

8 cubits = metric rod = 200 metric inches, for land, etc. 

2 cubits = metric staff = 50 metric inches, for wood, etc. 
about 1} present cord. 

Metric ell = 40 metric inches, for cloth, ete. 


The metric cord = 


Circular Measure: Time, are and angle measure. 








Denomination. |Metric Degrees. 
Circle, 240. The Zodiacal sign = 20degrees metric. 
Metric hour-angle, 10. The quadrant = 60 “ e 
a degree, 1, = 1) degrees, current division. 
minute, or prime, A 
* second, 01 
“ third, 001 








Geographic: Road and sea measure. 























Denomination, | Metric Miles. 
Mean great circle, 24,000. 

. egree, 100. terrestrial, upon radius of volume. 

“ offing, 10. { The true Turk- 
ish mile, 4 of 
ancient para- 

Metric mile, 1. Value=5472 Eng. ft.= { sang, sum of 

“* stadium, ’ l Jewish mile 
and } Sabbath 
day’s journey. 

( Knot measure, giass 1-100 of an hour. 

“  road-chain, 01 = } Mast-length, the height from which 

the horizon appears 10 miles away. 

“© fathom, 001 = 3 Jewish civic cubits, 

* span, r 0001 = 0.2624 cubits= 6 56-100 inches metric. 








Metric furlong, or -able-length = 125 fathoms, 

(Kiloraétre of France = 6.10 of metric mile, very nearly.) 

(4 Mile =41 Rods, 
| equal one j 3 aoe = dl 
mile and | 416 Stadium = 
41 Feet. 


8 Furlongs, or} 
10 Stadia, or 
328 Rods, or 
2624 Cubits, or 
6560 Feet metric l 





JUSTIFICATION. 
Sr. Lovis, January 12, 1883. 
To tne Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— My apology for this letter is your remarks in your 
issue of the 6th inst. concerning comments offered by various parties 
on the management of your journal. 

When people are displeased, there is an active incentive to find 
fault immediately without waiting for some one else to do it for 
them; but when all moves well, a general silence is all the commen- 
dation the most of them are apt to bestow. Their minds are en- 
grossed with daily cares from which there is no distracting ¢all to 
offer assurances of approbation, and if the matter is ever thought of 
at all, there is an enervating expectation that some one else with 
more leisure will do it, and do it better than they can. 

For myself, 1 beg to say that the conduct of the paper from the start 
has appeared to me very discreet, and in my intercourse with arcli- 
tects and other readers I have met nocontrary opinion. I have shought 
the selections for editorial remark almost always interesting and 
well treated; the other original matter is generally of value and in- 
terest, and the extracts from foreign journals are almost always very 
acceptable. I can hardly believe that any thoughtful architect 
would seriously state that he “never cared for the reading matter.” 
A regular subscriber to the leading foreign architectural papers 
might possibly find in them all the instruction he might care for, but I 
have observed that those papers occasionally publish liberal extracts 
from the American Architect, and there is much local intelligence of 
interest, if not of higher value, which is to be found only in your 
columns. 

I have also enjoyed the scholarly quality which has always charac- 
terized the paper, a quality which is not so common in journalistic 
work that its presence may be overlooked. 

Concerning the illustrations, the responsibility of always provid- 
ing every week without omission or delay four pages of acceptable 
architectural engravings has appeared to me one of the most serious 
burdens connected with the enterprise. I think the manner in which 
this has been accomplished so far is most creditable to the managers. 

I do not bind the reading matter with the illustrations, because, 
for utility, | separate the latter, classify them and keep them by 
themselves. When I want a suggestion about a town-hall I do not 
want to hunt through a dozen volumes of designs for churches, 
stores and dwellings. 

I prize the monthly sheet of details highly as a check to the ten- 
dency to mannerism to which all are subject. 1 like the Foreign 
Exchange illustrations which often give some of the best of the il- 
lustrations in foreign journals. I could only wish concerning some 
of them that they were printed to larger scale. I value the “ par- 
allels” of towers, dormers, ete., and hope for more of them, and in 
general my desire would be for precisely the same quality of man- 
agement in the future as in the past, only more so. I hope this 
letter may not seem to you uncalled for or egotistic. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
C. E. IListey. 

[Ir would be unreasonable not to be pleased by what Mr. Illsley says, and 
we are willing to believe that a large percentage of our subscribers feel as 
he does even if they do not feel impelled to so express themselves. As for 
our intentions, we believe that they are all that the most exacting subscriber 
could require, as our modest aim is simply to publish as perfect and unexcep- 
tionable a journal] in all its parts as human endeavor is capable of accomplish- 
ing. Until all men are made in the same mould, however, we cannot ex- 

ect that all our subscribers will agree as to the exact time when we shall 
ave attained the sublime altitude our ambition strives after, but every ex- 
pression of opinion we receive is a help, as it serves as a guide-post to en- 
courage or deter us from the course we are pursuing. We do not object to 
criticism, and we court suggestion. Indeed, we believe that nothing could 
be more reciprocally beneticia! than for each and every subscriber to send 
us a postal-card saying, ‘‘l approve of this. Idisapprove of that.” ‘Give 
us more of this ; not so much of that.”’ It is only by the comparison of 
suffrages that the golden meancan be determined; for in spite of al] their 
pretense, editors are not omniscient. As in the other walks of life, we learn 
more from our failures than from our successes, largely because, as Mr. 
lilsley says, men oftenest have the charitable impulse to tell you you are 
wrong; but it is a consequence of the general laissez aller that owing to 
some inborn misgiving, which grows in the absence of expressed approval, 
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we may at any moment discontinue some feature or department of the jour- 
nal which the majority of our subscribers find peculiarly acceptable. In the 
past we have occasionally endeavored to ascertain our whereabouts in the fog 
of uncertainty by addressing to those subscribers who notified us of their 
desire to discontinue their subscription, a circular letter, courteously worded, 
beguing to be informed of the reason for such discontinuance. not, as may be 
imagined, with any intention of urging a reconsideration of the order or im- 
pugning the justice of the reasons which led to the order being given, but 
simply and solely to secure from the discontented subscriber some hint which 
would lead to our making such alterations and improvements in the journal 
as should result to the greater satisfaction of the remaining subscribers: and 
should we ever have recourse to the same expedient, we trust that our real 
motive may be rewembered. Mr. Illsley’s qualified approval of our habit of 
reprinting extracts from foreign journals leads us to say that we hold it an 
editor’s chief duty that his journal shall contain the best material procura- 
ble, and that originality, as such, is far from being the first essential, and we 
would much prefer to edit a journal wholly eclectic but of indisputable value, 
than one which sacrificed the permanent value of his publication to the 
shibboleth of originality. We have pursued our course in this respect with 
the less misgiving from the knowledge that a comparatively small percent- 
age of our own subscribers see the extracted articles in their original publi- 
cations.— Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





IMITATION MARBLES. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1883. 
To tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Gentlemen, —I would like to know the name of a firm which can 
furnish and work imitations of antique marbles for columns, ete., 
such as “ rosso antico,” “ verde antico,” “giallo antico,” and“ terraz- 
zos”’ or mosaic floors, and also “stucco lustro.” The workmen used to 
be Italians and Frenchmen, as far as I know. 

Very respectfully, 
C. Leo Sravs. 

[Try Guelton Marble Co., 508 West Twenty-Fourth Street, New York, or 
Geoige W. Seaman, 39 Dey Street, New York, — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT.] 





UNUSED DRAWINGS. 
To tue Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—Can you conveniently refer to an opinion already given 
by yourselves, or now give one for reference to a client, of the pro- 
priety of charging separately for a first set of general plans and 
specifications, and procuring bids on same, which were subsequently 
abandoned as too expensive, although made under special directions of 
building committee without limitation of price, a second set having 
subsequently been made and executed, and settled for by a division 
of bill presented for services. Please also name customary propor- 
tion to total service. By doing this, you will much vblige 

Yours truly, 
JAMES FRERET. 

{Ir is usual to charge for extra drawings and specifications, but in case of 
the subsequent execution of the work from new drawings at a reduced scale 
of expense, the study spent on the first set would be in great part available 
for the second, and a charge of regular commission for each set as if they 
were for separate buildings might not be quite equitable. The best way, we 
think, would be to ask a fair price for the time expended upon the unused 
set of drawings.-- Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tue Suprerranean Capie FROM Paris TO MARSEILLES.— The 
laying down of the telegraphic wire which is to put Marseilles in direct 
communication with the capital is being rapidly pushed forward. Two 
hundred and fifty workmen are at present employed on the right bank 
of the Rhone, following the high-roads as far as possible. The cable is 
enclosed in a cast-iron pipe, laid at a depth of 5 feet 6 inches under- 
ground, the joints of the pipes being covered with India-rubber wash- 
ers and leadenrings. About every 550 yards the cable passes through 
a covered chamber of cast-iron fitted with a man-hole, by means of 
which it can be inspected. About every 110 yards the pipes are con- 
nected by cast-iron boxes, which also enable the wires to be inspected 
and repaired. The expense of the whole work is estimated at forty 
million francs, or £1,600,000. When this line (which may be said to 
traverse the length of France) shall be completed, it is intended to 
connect it with the Transatlantic and Mediterranean cables.—Engin- 
eering. 





Most Satnt-Micnet Tureatenep. — Every one will sympathize 
with the efforts which were made a day or two ago in the French Cham- 
ber to save Mont Saint-Michel from ruin. It appears that the buildings 
have been in imminent danger for the last year or so, owing to a dike 
which has been constructed to connect the island with the mainland. 
A protest was made in the Chamber a year agoagainst this piece of “ sci- 
entific barbarism” on the part of the engineers, and the Minister of 
Fine-Arts was instructed to confer with the Minister of Public Works 
on the subject. Nothing, however, has come of these negotiations, 
which have been further complicated by the intervention of the Minis- 
ter of Marine, who has put in a claim to be the official most concerned. 
Meanwhile the sea, “ whose interference is always in order,” has made 
some serious breaches, and unless the dike is promptly destroyed the 
architects of the Fine-Arts Department and the engineers of the Pub- 
lic-Works Department will soon have the congenial task on hand of 
“restoring” the present buildings. A new commission, on which no en- 
gineers are to sit, is to be at once appointed ; but sheuld it report in favor 
of destroying the dike not only the Minister of Marine but the Minis- 
ter of War is to be first consulted, so that the prospects of saving Mont 
Saint-Michel do not seem to be very hopeful. — Pall Mall Gazette. 





INDICTMENT AGAINST A City.— At the September (1881) term of the 
Superior Court the City of Portland, Me , was indicted for allowing sewer 
deposits to accumulate in a dock, creating a nuisance. The defend- 
ant demurred, contending that the municipal corporation could not be 
indicted for a nuisance of that nature. The opigjon of the full bench, 
just received, sustains the indictment. 


Roman Catnoric Catueprat ror Lonpox. — London's new Roman 
Catholic cathedral, to cost $1,250,000, is probably to be begun in the 
spring. 





Tintern Appey THREATENED.— “ The shade of Wordsworth,” writes 
an indignant correspondent, “will surely arise and protest against the 
rumored proposal of the Midland Railway to construct a new line close 
to the ruins of Tintern Abbey. Is ‘the still, sad music’ of humanity 
which now vibrates in the memory amid such scenes of undisturbed re- 
pose to be exchanged for the shrill scream of the railway whistle? 
Are those ‘steep woods and lofty cliffs, and that green pastoral land- 
scape, which were endeared to Wordsworth both for themselves and 
for his sister’s sake, to be polluted by cuttings and sidings, and are the 
worshippers of nature, to whom the ryins have been invested with a new 
charm by the lines of the poet, to be banished from the spot? To jus- 
tify the destruction of the privacy of the winding Wye at Tintern, the 
strongest proofs of the necessity of the new line of railway must be re- 
quired, and there can be little doubt that the wants of the district are 
fully met by the existing accommodation.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 





Historic Lonpon Fires. — Alluding to the recent conflagration in 
London a contemporary calls to mind the fact that London has suffered 
more than any city, save Rome and Alexandria, by fire. So early 
as 786 the rude city of the Anglo-Saxons was completely obliterated. 
In 982 the rebuilt city was almost destroyed. In 1086, under the Nor- 
mans, when some pretence toarchitecture had been evinced by the con- 
quering race, every church and house from the east gate to the west 
was burned down. In 1212 it was almost completely destroyed again. 
In 1665 a fire began in an obscure wooden house in Pudding Lane, and 
continuing for three days, traversed the very same district outlined in 
the dispatches. Buildings on 436 acres, subdivided into 400 streets, were 
left an undistinguishable mass of ruins. ‘The loss included St. Paul’s 
Church, the Guild Hall, the Royal Exchange, the Custom House, twenty 
hospitals, eighty-six parish churches and six chapels, fifty-two halls of 
royal guilds, together with many stately edifices, including bridges over 
the Thames, Newgate and other prisons. Only six persons, however, 
were killed, and the loss in cash was set down at $51,000,000. The city 
recovered with difficulty from this dreadful calamity, but the lesson 
seems to have been unheeded, for the crowded buildings went up on 
the same sites and. the city has several times since 1666 suffered enor- 
mous losses — notably in 1794, when 630 houses were burnt in one con- 
flagration, and again in 1854 and 1861, when the Parliament Houses and 
docks were destroyed. ‘Tenaciously conservative in this respect as in 
all others, the English refuse to be governed by experience or take les- 
sons from their neighbors. For it is remarkable that Paris and other 
Continental cities, though frequently in peril, have never, even when set 
on fire, suffered to the same extent as the British capital. — Fureman’s 
Journal. 





An Incompustiste THovse.— According to the Reading (Pa.) Eagle, 
Mr. George L. Huston of Parkesburg, Pa., contemplates the erection of 
a private mansion which will be built entirely of iron, except the foun- 
dations, which are to be of solid rock. The floor of the hall, vestibule 
and library will be laid with polished cast-iron tiles, and by using dif- 
ferent qualities of iron it is thought that a very pleasing effect will be 
produced. All the other floors of the house will be of stout iron plates 
firmly bolted to the iron joists. The outside walls and inside partitions 
all through the structure will be composed of two courses of iron plates 
firmly bolted together, so as to be air-tight. These hollow iron walls 
and partitions will be used instead of chimneys and for conveying heat 
to different parts of the house, and for ventilation. The hot smoke and 
gases from the furnaces passing through the sides of the rooms in this 
way will, it is claimed, be almost sufficient to keep the house comfort- 
able in the coldest weather. All the doors and window-sashes will also be 
of iron, but will be constructed in such a light way and so nicely bal- 
anced upon hingesand weights as to open and shut as easily as those made 
of wood. All the inside walls and partitions will be handsomely painted 
and frescoed, so as to present the appearance of an ordinary honse fin- 
ished in plaster. Outside, the style of architecture will be light and 
graceful, and it will be painted and ornamented so as to look as if it 
was built of wood. The roof will be of strong boiler-plate, and on the 
top, at the convergence of the four gables, will be a handsome observa- 
tory supported at the corners by four Ionic pillars of iron. Inside, the 
ornaments will be of the same material. In the parlor will be a mantel 
of polished steel, handsomely ornamented. There will be a similar one 
in the dining-room, upon which will be engraved hunting scenes. Inthe 
library will be a massive mantel so constructed that it will look as if it 
was made of pig iron fused together. Quite a curiosity in this room 
will be a cabinet for the exhibition of specimens of iron. This will be con- 
structed entirely of strongly magnetized iron, so that all the specimens 
will adhere to the back of it, held in place solely by magnetic attrac- 
tion. In order to guard against the bulging which would take place in 
such a solid iron structure on account of the contraction and expansion 
caused by the heat and cold, there will be breaks in the iron at intervals 
which will be filled with rubber, so that when expansion takes place 
there will be room for it without producing any change in the contour 
of the framework. As much as possible of the furniture will also be 
of iron, so that if it takes fire in any part nothing can burn but the car- 
pets and the few articles of wood that may be within reach of the flames. 
The house will be an architectural and scientific curiosity. Mr. Huston 
admits that it may cost twice or three times as much as an ordinary 
house, but claims that with a little attention it will last for centuries 
without repairs, and will never cost a cent for insurance. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ided by their correspon 


dents, the editors 
voluntary information, espe- 


atly desire to re 
erally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned ‘| 





ther with full detail illustrations. may be obtaine 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Wa ton, for 
twenty-five cents.] 


270,199. DoorR-KNoB ALARM. — Alonzo T. Boone, 
Chicago, Il 


270,200, AUGER AND GIMLET.— William W. Brigg, 


Washington, D. C. 
270,211. 
thing, Chicago, Il. 


270,229. SasH-HOLDER.— George W. Lewin, Fall 


River, Mass. 


270,281. APPARATUS FOR SUPERHEATING STEAM 
AND HEATING Ain.—Solomon N. Carvalho, New 


York, N. Y. 
270,295. 
VauLts. — John Fleck, Louisville, Ky. 


270,297. SHINGLING-MACHINE, — Alexander Fraser, 


Detroit, Mich. 


270,309. Wicket. —M. La Rue Harrison, Washing- 


ton, D. C., and Franklin Underhill, Stamford, Conn. 


270,310. SHUTTER-WORKER, — John W. Harrison, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


270,332. FiIRE-EXTINGUISHER APPARATUS, — Wil- 


liam K. Platt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


270,333. CASING FOR WATER-CLOSETS. — Charles 


F. Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 


270,334. Cock FOR WATER-CLOSETS, — Charles F. 


Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 


270,335. WATER-CLOSET. — Charles F. Pike, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


270,237. CONSTRUCTION OF GLAZED Roors, — John 
FE. Kendle and Frank B, Rendle, Westminster, Eng- 
land, and David H. Wilson, Hyéres, Var, France, ex- 


ecutors of Wm. E. Rendle, deceased. 


270,340. DEVICE FOR OPENING AND CLOSING SKY- 


Licuts. — Jeffrey H. Rose, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


270,317. SASH-FASTENER. — Elbridge J. Steele, New 


Britain, Conn. 
270,356. 
Samuel L. Willmer, Anderson, Cal. 
270,359. DRYING House OR KILN. — William A. 
Allen, Jersey City, N. J. 


270,368. Door-SrPRinG. — Warren S. Barlow, Pater- 


son, N. J. 


270,379, LIGHTNING-Rop. — John H. Brandon, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

270,419. SAW-HANDLE. — Benjamin Goulton, Kaco, 
Wangaroa, New Zealand. . 

270,425. ADJUSTABLE WINDOW-CORNICE, — Wm. 
C, Hamnett, Toledo, 0. 


270,436. RoorinG Compounpb. — Horace H. Hutch- 


ins, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


279,450, SILICATED PAINT. — Michael Mathes, Jer- 


sey City, N. J 


270,451. FirE-EscaPe. — Wm. McCaughey, Green- 


ville, O. 

270,469. Winpow-Screen. — Richard J. Parrett, 
Portland, Ind. 

270,473. SreENcH-TRAP. — Herman Pietsch, Flat- 
bush, N. Y 


270,476. SEWER AND DRAIN TILE, — George J. M. 
Porter, Princeton, Ill. 


270,532. SAWING AND CHANNELING MACHINE, — 


Daniel W. Williams, Springville, Cal. 


270,542. SASH-FASTENER, — Howard B. Frost, New 


Britain, Conn. 


270,554. EXPANDING RosE-Bir. — Theodore G. Pel- 


ton, Lyons, Lowa. 





SUMMARY OF 


THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


DWELLING. — Mr. Chas, L, Carson, architect, is pre 
eee drawings for a residence for Dr. H. P. ©. 


16’ x 80/, and to cost $10,000, 


LocoMoTIVE-WorKs. — The locomotive-works of 


Messrs. T. H. Paul & Sons, at the se cor. of Wells 
and Bird Sts., are nearing completion. Two build- 
ings are already under roof. One of the buildings, 
55’ x 155’, running parallel with Wells St,, will be 
used for the erection of locomotives. The second 
building, 40’ x 140’, will be fitted up for the manu- 
facture of the various parts going to make up a leco- 
motive. A foundry-building will be erected as soon 
in the coming spring as possible. 

BUILDING Permits. — Since our last report nine per- 
mits have been granted, of which the following are 
the more important: — 

Buck & Jackson, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Camel Alley, between Preston and Biddle Sts.; also 
1l two-st’y brick buildings, w s Mason Alley, be- 
tween Linden Ave. and Bolton St. 

John Weitzell, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Madeira Alley, 57/8 of McElderry St. 

Louis Wese, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, w s Fre- 
mont St., 40's of Winchester St. 

S. T. Richardson, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Vincent Alley, between Lorman and Presstman Sts. 

Thompson & Stone, 9 two-st’y brick buildings, es 
Castle St., between McElderry and Monument Sts. 

Ida V. Rutter, two-st’y brick building, ss Miller 
St., between Bond St. and ee 

Geo. W. Harper, three-st'y brick building, with 
two-st’y brick back building, n e cor. Oliver &. 
Central Ave, 


WATER-CLOSET SuutT-oFF. — John Far- 


LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS FOR PRIVY- 


COMBINED WRENCH AND PINCHERS. — 


. 


ilson,on Park Ave. It is to be of brick and stone, 





and | 


Boston. 
BUILDING Permits. — Brick. — Marginal St., rear, 
nearly opposite Lamson St., Ward 2, for Boston & 
Albany Kailroad, one-st’y pitch engine-house, 20’ x 


George St., No. 32, rear, Ward 20, for Thomas 
F. Scanlon, one-st’y flat dry-house and manufactory, 
26’ x 32’; Edward Lyncb, builder. 

George St. No. 32, rear, Ward 20, for Thomas F, 
Scanlon, one-st’y flat dry-house and manufactory, 
25’ x 32’, with ell, 16’ x 40’; Edward Lynch, builder. 

Old Harbor Point, near Harbor View St., Ward 
24, for city of Boston, one-st’y pitch pumping-station, 
134’ x 223/ 9". 

Wood .— Grove St., rear, near Washington St., Ward 
23, for Louis Weber, one-st’y pitch storage, 16’ x 18’; 
John String, builder, 

River View St,, cor. Huntoon St., Ward 24, for Na- 
than Hunt, two-st’y pitch dwell., 20’ x 40/; F. M. Sev- 
erance, builder, 

River View St., Ward 24, for Nathan Hunt, two-st’y 
pitch dwell., 20’x 40’; F. M, Severance, builder. 

Harwood St., near Wales St., Ward 24, for Samuel 
P. Falkner, owner and builder, two-st’y pitch dwell., 
20’ and 24’ 6” x 30’, 

Maxwell St., near Milton Ave., for Battista Grazi- 
— two-st’y pitch dwell., 20’ and 24/ x 28’; el!, 13’ x 


Huntoon St., near Butler St., for Joseph H. Whit- 
ney, one-st’y pitch dwell. 

St., rear, near East Ninth St., Ward 14, for 
Michael Shady, one st’y pitch boat-storage, 20’ x 40’; 
Henry Borden, builder. 

Unnamed St., near Quincy St., Ward 24, for Ada 
C. Rice, one-st’y flat building for mechanical pur- 
poses, 20/ x 30’; Thomas Rice, builder. 

Milton Ave., near Evans St., Ward 24, for Ham- 
mond H. Haskell, 2 two-st’y piteh dwells., 15’ and 
26’ x 34’; ells, two-st’y, 16’ x 18’; Stinson & Cleveland, 
builders. 

Terrace Ave., near Ashley Ave., Orient Heights, 
for John C. Barrett, two-st’y hip dwell., 26’ x 34’; 
Judah Bacon, builder. 

Regent Sq., No.5, Ward 21, for Geo. L. Thayer, 
one-st’y mansard dwell., 19” and 23’ x 28’ and 39’; one- 
af mansard dwell,, 19’ and 23/ x 39 and 44/; ells, 14’ 
x17’. 

Brooklyn. 

ScHOOL-HovuseE. — Clarence S. Luce, of Newport, 
has been awarded the prize of $250 in the late 
school-house competition. 

BUILDING PrRMits. — Seventeenth St., n 8, 200’ e of 
Fifth Ave., 5 three-st’'y frame tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each $2,500; owner, E. F. Hermans, 256 Prospect 
Ave.; architect and builder, Geo, Hermans; mason, 
not selected. 

Suydam St., ns, 160’ eof Broadway. oars frame 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, J. Freitag, 
214 South Third St.; architect and builder, Peter 
Johnson. 

Gates Ave., n 8, 270’ e of Classon Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each $1',000; owner 
and builder, D. H. Fowler, 14 Verona Place; archi- 
tect, A. Hill; mason, W. Raul. 

McKesson Place, n 8, 265' w of Schenectady Ave., 
15 two-st’y frame dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each 
about $1,500; owner, J. McKesson; architect and 
builder, W. J. Wilson. 

Stagg St., Nos. 262 and 274, s 8, 175’ and 325’ w of 
Waterbury St., 2 two-st’y frame tenements, tin roofs, 
cost, $5,000; owner, Chas. R. Baker, 244 Washington 
Ave.; architect, T. Engelhardt; builders, J. Rauth; 
and C. Wilbur. 

Chicago. 

Houses. — J. O. Smith will build a house in Winnet- 
ka, a suburb of Chicago, on the lake shore, on the 
seaside plan, with large verandas; Messrs. Edbrooke 
& Surabam furnish the plans; cost, $1,000. 

George P. Dunham is to build a fine residence at 
Evanston, another suburb of Chicago, from designs 
by the same architects, which will cost $10,009. 

John C. Cummings will build a residence on Dear- 
born Ave., to cost $10,000, from designs by the same 
architects. 

Henry Neuviler has taken out permit for two-st’y 


and basement residence, 22’ x 65’, of pressed brick } 


and stone finish, at 557 Larrabee St.; cost, $5,500; J. 
W. Ackerman is the architect. 


APARIMENT-Hovusr. —F. Welsh is to build three} 


flats, on the corner of Dearborn and Thirtieth Sts., 
22 x 65’ each, of Indiana pressed brick and stone 
trimmings, to be two-st'y and cellar, and will cust 
$15,000; from plans by J. W. Ackermann. 

CLuB-House, — The Chicago Jockey Club, it is said* 
will build a $500,000 club-house. 

BuILpvinG Permits.—J. S. Clark, three-st’y and 
basement brick dwell., 26’ x 80’, 356 Ohio St.; cost, 
$15,000. 

Henry Neuviler, two-st’y brick dwell., 22’ x 65’ 
557 Larrabee St.; cost, $5,500. 

Andrew Scott, five-st’y and basement brick store and 

dwell., 24’ x 90’, No. 86 Fourth Ave.; cost, $22,000. 


’ 


E. 8S. Blood, one-st'y brick store, 20’ x 42’, 3100. | 


Archer Ave.; cost, $1,400. 

Ed. Horner, one-st’y cottage, 22’ x 50’, 2919 Archer 
Ave.; cost, $2,500, 

M. Mercer, three-st’y brick store and flats, 23’ x 75’, 
329 Polk St.; cost, $6,000, 

Arnold Bros., two-st’y brick flats,J50’ x 66’, Irving 
Pl., near Adams St.; cost, $9,000. 

Mary Fahey, one-st’y brick cottage, 20’ x 50’, 549 
West Ohio St.; cost, $1,200. 

Mrs. Day, two-st’y brick dwell., 25/ x 60’, 3631 
Ellis Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

Wm. Pound, three-st’y brick dwell., 20/ x 60’, 
3835 Johnson P1.; cost, $3,000. 

O. M. Wells & Co., one-st’y brick cottage, 20’ x 4", 
on Tallman St., near Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $1,200. 

John Bednorz, three-st’'y and basement brick 
stores and flats, 49’ x 160’, 88 Fisk St.; cost, $10,000. 

C. E. Robinson, three-st’y brick store and dwell., 
30’ x 40’, 561 and 563 South Clark St.: cost, $6,000. 

P. A. Cashman, two-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 50’, 
1222 West Harrison St.; cost, $2,500. 


Cincinnati. 


Houses. — Brick residence for Mr. A. Enneking, 


Woodburn Ave., Walnut Hills; cost, $6,500; Geo. W. 
Rapp, architect. 


Double limestone dwell., cor. of Grand Ave. and 
Nassau St.; cost, $14,000, 

BANK-BUILDING. — It is rumored that the Emery 
Brothers will erect an eight-st’y building on the site 
of St. Paul’s church, recently purchased by them, 
to be used as a bank on the first floor and offices 
above. The lot is 66’ front on Fourth St. and 100° 
deep; the building to be of the best character 
throughout; Mr. Samuel Hannaford, architect. 

AppbITION, — Mr. A. E. Muth is to build an addition 
to his bakery on Central Ave., from plans prepared 
by Mr. E. Anderson, architect. The building is 
four-st’y, 37’ x 47’, and will cost $10,000, 

Srores. — James S. Armstrong has let contracts for 
the building of two stores on Third St., near Elm, 
from plans prepared by Mr. Henry Bevis, archi- 
tect, 62’ x 100’, five-st’'y, freestone front; cost, 
$45,000. 

C.iuB-Hovsr.— Mr. Geo. W. Rapp, architect, has 
prepared plans for a club-house for the Walnut Hills 
Club, to be built of frame, on s w cor. of Moonmap 
Ave. and Clay Sts.; cost, $7,000. 

New York. 

CASINO. — Though the Casino is open, the work is not 
yet fomeeet on the building, and Messrs. Kimball 
& Wisedell are still at work on plans of the interior. 

BANK. — The Citizens’ Savings Bank is to have an im- 
portant addition, 25’ x 5’; the entrance is to be re- 
modelled; the improvements will cost $40,000; Mr. 
F. C. Withers is the architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Nassau St., e s, from Cedar 
St. to Liberty St., nine-st’y brick and stone office- 
building, fire-proof roof; cost, $1,000,000; owner, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 144 Broadway; archi- 
tect, Chas. W. Clinton; mason, Joseph Thompson. 

One Hundred and Forty sixth St., 3 8, 125’ e Wills 
Ave., two-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; 
owner, Elizabeth Muller, 666 One Hundred and For- 
ty-sixth St.; architect and builder, Louis Falk. 

Thirty-eighth St., 8 8, 75’ e Sixth Ave., five-st’y 
brick store, tin roof; cost. $15,000; owner, Gustas H. 
Satft, 1382 Broadway, architect, V. B. Ferdon; build- 
er, Jas. P. Niblo. 

Third Ave., n e cor. One Hundred and Fourth St., 
five-st’y brick flat and store, tin roof; cost, $18,000; 
owner and builder, Thos. Fealey,n e cor. Third Ave. 
and One Hundred and Sixteenth St.; architect, 
Barth Walter. 

Third Ave., es, 20’ n One Hundred and Fourth St., 
3 five-st'y brick flats and stores, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$15,000; owner, builder and architect, same as last. 

One Hundred and Fourth St., ns, 72’ e Third Ave., 
anata | brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $13,000; 
owner, builder and architects, same as last. 

Second Ave.,s wcor. Une Hundred and Fourth St., 
4 four-st’y brownstone front tenements and stores, 
tin roofs; cost, each $12,500; owner, Ellen Murray, 
315 East One Hundred and Sixteenth St.; architect, 
Andrew Spence. 

One Hundred and Sixth St., 88, 73’ w of Second 
Ave., four-st’y brownstone front tenement, tin roof; 
cest, $13,500; owner and architect, same as last. 

One Hundred and Fourth St.. ns. 250’ e of Ninth 
Ave., three-st’'y brownstone front dwell., tin roof; 
cost, $18,500; owner, Charles D. Thompson, 21 West 
Eleventh St.; architect, Geo. M. Huss; builder, J. 
Coar. 

St. Nicholas Ave., nw cor. One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth St., 11 three-st’y brick dwells., mansard slate 
roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner, John Kelly, 34 East 
Sixty-ninth St,; architect, Jas. Stroud. 

‘istu-first St.,88, from Broadway to Seventh Ave., 
two-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $35,000; lessee, 
C. Alfred Skrine, 363 West Forty-second St.; archi- 
tect, H. J. Dudley. 

Fifty-ninth St.,ns, 30’ e of Ninth Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $18,000; 
owner, Mary .J. Odell, 48 West Thirty-third St.; ar- 
chitect, Jno. Sexton; builder, E. H. Miller. 

Fourteenth St., 38, 180’ eof Thirteenth Ave., three- 
st’y brick factory, gravel roof; cost, $14.000; owner, 
Electric Candle Co., Fourteenth St., cor. Thirteenth 
Ave.; builders, O. E. Perrine and J. G. MeMurray. 

Twenty-third St.. 8 8, 180 w of Seventh Ave., 








twelve-st’y brick flat, brick roof; cost, $300,000; 
owners, ‘thomas C. Van Brunt, et. al.; architects, 
Hubert Pirsson & Co., 19 East Twentieth St. 

East Twenty-fourth St., No, 331, five-st’y brick 
| tenement, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, Chas. Wat- 
kins, 302 East Forty-first St. 
| ALTERATIONS. — Wooster St., No. 104, raise attic, new 
| flat roof and one-st’'y brick extension, ete.; cost, 
| $5,250; owner, Geo, Rueckert, 116 Canal St.; archi- 
tect, F. Klemt; builders, Wagner & Pfeiffer. 

Park Row, Nos. 13 and 15, raise one-st’y; cost, 
$10.000; owner, John H. Cheever, 89 Fifth Ave.; 
architect, Geo. E. Harding. 

Fulton, Water and Parl Sts., United States Hotel, 
| interior and exterior alterations; cost, $10,000; 
| owner, Daniel C. Blodgett, 43 West Eighteenth St,; 
architect, James .M Magregor; mason, Wm. Haw. 

Market St, No. 52, raise attie to full story, new 
| flat roof; also, a three-and-one-half-st’y brick exten- 

sion; cost, $4,000; owner, Henry Schmuetsh, 85 South 

St.,; architect, Chas. Schmeiser. 

Philadelphia. ’ 
BUILDING PERMITS.—Paschal/ St., n 8, near Sixtieth 

St., one-st’y mill, 60’ x 60’; J. J. Hunter, owner. 

Wyalusing Ave.,ns, bet. Fifty-fourth and Fifty- 
fifth Sts., two-st’y slaughter-house and stable, 16 x 
40’; Chas. Christine, owner. 

Main St., w s, bet. Mt. Pleasant and Carpenter 
Sts., three-st’y brick building, 19’ x 20’; Tourison 
Bros., contractors. 

South Fifth St., No. 260, three-st’y factory and 
two-st’y foundry, 30’ x 60’ and 30’ x 32’; Yeaton & 
Harris, owners. . 

Bailey St.. s w cor. Oxford St., two-st’y dwell., 19’ 
x 36’; Christian Siebel, owner. 

Jasper St., n w cor.. Cleartield St., rebuilding dye- 
house, 16’ x 32’; Dickson Bros.,fcontractors. 

Twenty-sizth St.,.ws,nof Pine St., two-st’y sta- 
ble, 35’ x 70’; Thompson & Bro., contractors. 


St. Louis. 








BUILDING PERMITS. — Thirteen permits have been 
issued since our last report, of which seven are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those worth 

2,500 and over are as follows: — 
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Mrs. Heath, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,600; 
C. H. Burch, contractor. 

Nagel & Johnston, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$6,300; contract sub-let. 

H. Seisnal, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; I. 
Stock, contractor. 

Culver Bros., one-st’y foundry; cost, $10,000; W. 
C. Slicer, architect; contract sub-let. 

Bids and Contracts. 

DANVILLE, VA. — The following is a synopsis of bids 
received for glass for the court house, etc., at Dan- 
ville, Va. 

Edward A. Boyd & Sons, $593.92; John Gibson, 
$755; Joseph Thomas & Son, $845; William ree gr 
& Co., $725; Holbrook Bros., $932.55. ‘The bid of Ed- 
ward A. Boyd & Sons, the lowest, has been accepted. 

Papvucan, Ky. —The following is a synopsis of bids 
received at this office under advertisement dated 
December 4, 1882, for plastering for the court-house 
and post-office at Paducah, Ky. 

Joseph Eastman, $2,450; Smith & Crimp, $2,595; 
Hedges & Vint, $3,727.80; James’ Hughes, $4,032; 
D. W. Lloyd, $4,200; Mike J. Ford, $4,700. The 
lowest bid has been onoagnee. 

Topeka, Kan. — The following is a synopsis of bide 
for slating the roofs of the court-house and post- 
office building at Topeka, Kan. (advertisement of 
December 15, 1882): Knisely Bros. & Miller, $2,800; 
W. W. Selby (informal), $2,800; Edward Williams, 
$2,860; George B. Clarke, $4,100. The bidof Knisely 
Bros. & Miller has been accepted. 

General Notes. 

ALBANY, N. Y. — There was paid from the Treasury 
for the construction, ete., of the new capitol during 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1882, as follows; 

Advances to commissioners.... — .. ..$1,210,000.00 

For expenses and maintenance 56,156.25 

Interest on award for lands 600.00 

Total $1,266 ,755.2 

Beprorp, N. Y.— Mr. James F. Sutton is building a 
large ice-house, bowling-alley building, and other 
out-buildings from the designs of H. Edwards Fick- 
en, of New York. 

Wrxona, Mixn. — Below is a recapitulation of sev- 
eral columns of matter in one of our daily papers, re- 
lating to the building improv ts, etc., tinished 
in this city during the past year: — 

Pumping-works and extension of water-mains, $60,000 

Ferry-road 





Schools and grounds 

Business blocks and improvements 

Elevators and warehouses........ pabgeonntsetbad 
Manufactories 

Residences 

Gas works and mains, estimated 

Miscellaneous improvements 


SwAMPpscoTT, Mass. — The Ocean House, at Swam 
scott, which was burned last fall, is tode rebuilt in 
the Queen Anne style, by Messrs. Hatch & Fernald, 
ef Lynn. The building will be five-st’y, 70’ x 200’; 
its estimated cost is $75,000. 

WASHBURN, ME. —A Baptist church is building here. 

WINNIPEG, ManrroBa, B. N. A.—A large brick 
church and parsonage has just been completed 
here for the First Congregational Church, at a cost 
of about $40,000; J. Greenfield, architect. 


” PROPOSALS. 


RIDGE MASONRY. 
[At La Passe, Can.) 


Tenders will be received up to the 8th of Febru- 
ary next, for the putting in the foundations and 
building the masonry for a bridge over the Ottawa 
River at La Passe; also, for the iron superstructare of 
game, erected complete to receive the track. 

Plans and specifications may be seen on and after 
the 16th January 4 at ~~ enema office, No. 7 

¥ "Armes Hill, Montreal. 
—s j C. N. ARMSTRONG, 

370 Contractor. 











7 JEMLOCK PLANK. 
H™ [At Montreal, Can.} 


HARBOR COMMISSIONERS’ OFFICE, 
MONTREAL, January 15, 1883. 

The Harbor Commissioners of Montreal invite ten- 
ders for the supply of about 450,000 feet board meas- 
ure hemlock plank for 1883, according to specifications 
to be obtained at the office of Mr. John Kennedy, 

; Engineer. 

an addressed to the undersigned will be re- 

ceived until Tuesday, the 23d inst., at 12 o’clock, 

ore Commissioners do en bind themselves to ac- 
yest or any tender. , 

licen r H. D. WHITNEY, 

369 Secretary. 

s ‘FICE FITTINGS. 
won " [At Belleville, Ont.) 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
OTTAWA, January 9, 1883. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned, and 
endorsed “Tender for Fittings,”’ will be received at 
this office until Tuesday, the 6th mm | of Febru- 
ary next, for the new fittings required in the post- 
oftice, Belleville, Ont. 

Plans and ‘specifications can be seen and all neces- 
sary information obtained at the custom-house, Belle- 
ville, aud at the Department of Public Works, Otta- 
wa, on and after Tuesday, the 16th day of January. 

Tenders must be made on the printed forms sup- 

lied. 

Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check, made payable to the order of the Hon. 
the Minister of Pubiic Works, equal to five per cent of 
the amount of the tender, which will be forfeited if 
the party decline to enter into a contract when called 
on to do so, or if he fail to complete the work con- 
tracted for. If the tender be not accepted, the check 

vill be returned. 

“the Department will not be bound to accept the 
nder, 
lowest or any te F. H. EXNIS, 


4 eotee, Secretary. 





PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 





(peor 

[At Charlotte, Mich.] 

In consequence of the destruction of the plans for 

Eaton County Court-House, by the burning of the 

architect's office in Hall Block, Toledo, O., the date of 

the letting of the contracts is _ to January 
24, 1883. D. W. GIBBS & CO., 

Architects. 





OCK. 
L {On the Great Kanawha River, W. Va.]} 
U. 8S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
CHARLESTON, KANAWHA Co., W. VA., 
December, 10, 1882. 
Proposals for building lock No. 2, of the Great Ka- 
nawha River, will be received until noon of Janu- 
7 31, 1883, and opened immediately thereafter. 
lank forms and specifications can be had upon ap- 
E. H. RUFFNER, 
Captain of Engineers. 





plication at this office. 

370 
1) ae 

[At New Haven Harbor, Conn.) 
U.S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
NEw LonpDon, Conn., Dec. 23, 1882. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until 11 o’clock A. M. on the 23d day 
of January, 1883, for constructing a dike in New 
Haven Harbor, Conn., to be built partly of rip-rap 
stone, nen | of piles and stone, 

Specitications and blank forms for proposals and 
for guaranty will be sent on application to this office. 

J. W. BARLOW, 
370 Major of Engineers. 


\ ATER-MAINS, ETC. 
{At Wakefield, Mass.) 
WAKEFIELD, Mass., January 10, 1883. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing water-pipes, water- 
gates and fire-hydrants, and for laying and setting the 
same will be received by the Quannapowitt Water 
Company, of Wakefield, Mass., until noon of 
Wednesday, January 24, 1883. 
Specifications and blanks will be furnished to bid- 
ders only on application to the engineer. 
The right to reject any or all pope is reserved. 
CYRUS WAKEFIELD, President, 
369 PERCY M. BLAKE, Engineer. 








RON CHAINS. 

(Near Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 82 Wes’ THIRD Sr., 

CINCINNATI, O., January 8, 1883. } 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon, on Friday, the 
16th day of February, 1883, for furnishing and de- 
livering at Davis Island Dam, on the Ohio River, tive 
miles below Pittsburgh, Pa., about twenty-five thous- 
and pounds of half-inch iron chains of the t quality. 
Specifications and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned or to Capt. 
F,. A. Mahan, Corps of Engineers, P. O. Box 70, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. WM. E. MERRILL, 
371 Major of Engineers. 





IRE-ENGINE HOUSE. 
{At Providence, R. I.) 

OFFICE OF THE SUPT. OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

CiTy HALL, PROVIDENCE, Dec. 28, 1882. } 

Sealed proposals, addressed to the undersigned, for 
the construction of a building, to be erected upon the 
lot owned by the city, fronting on North Main and Mill 
Streets, to be used asa fire station and ward room, will 
be received at the office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Buildings, City Hall, until 12 M., Friday, Jan- 
uary 19th, 1883. 

Plans and specifications may be seen and information 
obtained at the office of Wm. R. Walker & Son, archi- 
tects, No 27 Custom House Street. 

The right will be reserved to reject aw A or all bids 
for the work. JAMES McNALLY, 
369 Chairman Committee on City Property. 


URNITURE. 
{At New York, N. Y., and Danville, Va.) 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETA =| 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1883, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
1 o'clock, P. M., of Saturday, February 3, 1883, 
for manufacturing, delivering, and placing in position, 
in complete working order, certain furniture for the 
United States Barge Office at New York, N. Y., and 
— States Court-House and Post-Cflice at Danville, 
a. 
Upon application to this office detailed information 
will be furnished to furniture manufacturers desiring 
to submit proposals. 
The Department reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids, or parts of any bid, and to waive defects. 
WM. F. FOLGER, 
370 Secretary. 


—— 





[At Boston, Mass.]} 
City HALL, January 15, 1883. 

Sealed proposals wil] be received at the office of the 
Clerk of Committees, City Hall, Boston, until Mon- 
day, January 29, 1883, at 12 o'clock, noon, for 
furnishing all the sawed spruce lumber required for 
the ordinary repairs of the bridges in Boston, which 
are in charge of the committee on bridges for the 
eurrent year. The lumber furnished to be of the 
qualities known at Nos. 1 and 2, Boston Survey; to he 
of such dimensions and delivered at such bridges in 
such quantities and at such times as may be required 
or directed by the committee, or its duly authorized 
agent or agents. 

Bids must state the price per 1,000 feet, delivered as 
required, and bonds will be required for the faithful 
performance of the contract. 

Any further information can be obtained at the 
office of the City Engineer, City Hall. 

The right to reject any and all bids is hereby re- 
served, and the acceptance of any is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Aldermen. 
wee nn must be marked ** Proposals for Lumber,” 





and addressed to WILLIAM WOOLLEY, 
309 Chairman Committee on Bridges. 








CHOOL-HOUSE. 
At Home City, 0. 


[ 

Sealed pro; ls will be received by the Board o 
Education of the Delhi Station School District No. 6, 
until ages February 5, 12 o’clock, M., for the 
materials and labor required for building an eight- 
room school-house in Home City, Hamilton County, 
O., according to plans and specifications on file at the 
office of S. Hannaford, architect, Room 18, Palace Ho- 
te] Building, Cincinnati, and at the office of Dr. John 
Campbell, Home City. 

Bids must be on blank forms, to be obtained at 
either office. 

Each bid must contain the name of every person in- 
terested therein, accompanied by a sufficient guaranty 
by some disinterested person in a penalty equal to the 
amount of the bid, that if the bid 1s accepted the von- 
tract will be entered into, and the performance of it 
properly secured. 

All bids must be addressed to R. H. Gibson, Clerk of 
the Board, at Delhi, O., or 174 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

By order of the Board of Education. 

370 R. H. GIBSON, Clerk. 





OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Caledonia, Minn.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the building 
committee of the” County Commissioners of Houston 
County, Minnesota, until March 21, 1883, at the 
office of the Auditor, in Caledonia, for the construc- 
tion of a stone court-house for said county, according 
to plans and specifications of same now on file at the 
Auditor’s office, and at the office of the architects, 
Cc. G, Maybury & Son, Winona, Minn., who will give 
any further information desired. 
No bids will be received except for the whole build- 
ing complete as specified. 
‘he successful bidder will be required to give bonds 
in the sum of $5,000. 
The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
By order of Building Committee. 
372. E, K. BOVERUD, County Auditor. 





ABOR AND MATERIAL. 

[At Memphis, Tenn. 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., on the 15th om of February, 1883, for all 
the labor and material required in the erection of 
marine hospital on lots A, B, and C, bounded by 
Walker, Armstrong and Coffee Sts., in Memphis, 
Tenn., in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which and any additional information may 
be had on application at this office or the office of 

the superintendent. JAS. G. HILL, 
369 Supervising Architect. 





| | ARDWARE. 
[At St. Louis, Mo.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D, C., January 11, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M.. on the 3d day of February, 1883, for fur- 
nishing and delivering at the ‘Treasury Building, 
Washington, D. C., all the hardware required for the 
custom-house and post-office at St. Louis, Mo., in ac- 
cordance with specification and schedule, copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on 
application at this office or the office of the > eed 

tendent. JAS. G,. HILL, 
370 Supervising Architect. 





\ ) ATER-WORKS. 
{At Durango, Col.] 


DURANGO, COL., December 28, 182. 

Sealed pro Is for constructing water-works at 
this town will be received until 12 M., February 1, 
1883. Proposals will be for two systems of water- 
works; a and turbine wheel with reservoir. 

Specifications and details at office of City Engineer, 
Durango, Col. 

The right to reject any and all bids is reserved by 
the town of Durango. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

371 F, W. BARNES, Clerk. 


ys BRIDGE. 
[At Nashua, N. H.)} 


Crry CLERK’S OFFICE, Nasuua, N. H 

The committee on highways and bridges of the city 
of Nashua invite proposals for a new iron bridge 
across the Nashua River, on Canal St. The span is 
about 152’; a contemplated roadway of 22/, with side- 
walks on both sides of the structure. 

Committee reserve right to reject all bids. Pro- 
posals will be received until February 1, 1883, and 
shou d be addressed to 

370 A. M. NORTON, Mayor. 


RANITE. 
, {Delaware Harbor.] 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 1125 GIRARD St., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 11, 1883, 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o'clock, noon, of Saturday, 
January 27, 1883, and anaes immediately there- 
after, for 8,000 tons of granite, to be used in the con- 
struction of the a Fae waged —<" om 
For blank forms, 5 cations, etc., a °o 
office. oaks G. WEITZEL, 
369 Lt.-Col. of Engineers, U. 8. A. 











ATER-WORKS. 
{At Danville, 11.) 


Proposals will be received at the office of the Water- 
Works Company, at Danville, 11).. until 12 o'clock, 
noon, Tuesday, January 23, 1883, for the machin- 
ery, boilers, buildings, stack, stand-pipe, pipe-laying. 
hydrants, valves, etc., in whole or in part, for the 
construction of the Danville Water-Works. 

Plans and specifications can be found at the office of 
the Company, or will be mailed on T\ r/o 

369 K. P. CORBYN, Engineer. 





J Gently Oe ye 





